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A TRIP THROUGH EUROPE 


Ig 
Getting Started 


The dream and ambition of your life are about to 
be realized. You are going to Europe to actually see 
the things which up to the present you have only seen. 
in pictures and of which you have read in the mag- 
azines. You will be in ancient Rome and see the place: 
where the Caesars ruled. You will stand in awed sil- 
ence among the ruins of the Coliseum and think of 
the gladiators who founght to the death in the arena 
and of the Christians who during the first centuries 
were here fed to the wild beasts to amuse the Roman 
citizens. You will see where Michael Angelo and 
Raphael lived and wrought their immortal works. You 
will see Switzerland in its grandeur and beauty, the 
loveliest spot in all the world. You will walk “Unter 
den Linden” in Berlin and see the ex-Kaiser’s palace 
at Pottsdam. You will walk up the Champs Elysee in 
Paris to the Are de Triumphe” and think of the time 
when the revolution stormed this magnificent boule- 
vard. You will visit the Hotel de Invalledes and see 
the tomb in which “the man of destiny,’’ Napoleon, is 
sleeping. You will see the fjords in Norway from 
whence the sturdy Norsemen sailed to discover Amer- 
ica a thousand years before Columbus was born. You 
will visit the Tower in London and after walking 
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through this ancient pile, will be shown the stone in 
the back yard marking the spot where Henry VIII had 
his wife beheaded because he wanted to marry another 
and could not get a divorce. You will see Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, the imperishable mon- | 
uments of Christopher Wren, the architect. 

You will see the mummies of the pharaohs of 
Egypt in the British museum and be reminded of the 
vanity of all earthly glory. You will see the Sistine 
Madonna at Dresden, look on the face of Mona Lisa, 
admire the form and beauty of the Venus of Milo in 
the Louvre at Paris. 


But to see all these things and others you must 
cross the Atlantic ocean. So you answer sqme of the 
steamship advertisements in the magazines and you 
get packages of literature from each, which you spread 
out on your desk, and when that is covered you spread 
them on the floor, and seeing all these ships and sail- 
ings it seems to you that the Atlantic must look like 
an aplary when all the bees are swarming. Finally 
you select the ship that suits not your fancy but your 
purse. You make reservations on this steamer and 
you think you are ready to go, but here is where your 
troubles begin. Before the war you bought a ticket 
to New York and a ticket on the steamer and went 
wherever you pleased in Europe, but since the war 
the United States will not let you out and no country 
in Europe will let you in unless you have a passport 
and vise. The operation to obtain the former is some- 
thing like this: You go before the county clerk or 
some federal official and make application for a pass- 
port. He asks you, ‘When and where were you born?” 
You give the desired information. He says, ‘How 
can you prove it?” You reply, “My mother told me so 
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and it is recorded in the family Bible.” “Is your 
mother living?” he inquires. “No,” I reply, “she died 
some years ago.” Fortunately I have a sister several 
years older than I am and the thought comes to me 
that perhaps she could testify to the fact that I was 
born. I suggested this to the officer and he said that 
this would be satisfactory. Then I sit down and 
answer a list of questions concerning myself. 

How old, how tall, my weight, my height, the col- 
or of my eyes and hair, my complexion, when I was 
married, was I ever in jail, etc. I thought he would 
ask me whether I had my appendix removed, and the 
size of the collar and shoes I wear, but I was spared on 
that score. I wondered whether they ask the ladies 
the size of their bust measure and when they had 
their hair bobbed. When I had answered all! of these 
questions conscientiously to the best of my ability I 
thought now they know all about me and my ancestors 
and he will give me the passport. “No,” said the ur- 
bane official. “Now you will have to have three photo- 
graphs of yourself taken; we need only three,—but 
better get a half dozen for you’ll need the other three 
to identify yourself when you get into the hands of 
the police in Europe, and don’t’ forget to write your 
full name across your chest on the photographs; ether- 
wise we cannot use them.” Now a postal money order 
for $10 please and we will send it all to Washington, 
D. C. and by and by if everything is found correct you 
will get your passport by registered mail. 

Why all this tomfoolery and red tape? You see, 
the war has made the world safe for democracy, so 
your country wants to keep tab on you when you leave 
and every other country wants to know who you are 
before they let you in. You might be an anarchist 
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or bolshevist. You might go to Europe to re-enthrone 
the Kaiser or dethrone King George; you might as- 
sassinate Mussolini. And though you go as a peace- 
ful American citizen to attend the Universal Christian 
Conference or make the pilgrimage at Rome during ~ 
the Holy Year, you must be identified almost like a 
criminal. When will the world recover her common 
sense and get back to normal conditions? : 

These are the beginning of our troubles. There 
will be some more which I hope the readers will enjoy 
with us. 


IE 
Incidents of Trip Across Continent 


We left home early the morning of April 15, and 
on the evening of the 29th we arrived in the eastern 
seaport of the continent, New York, through which 
_.~--~more than one-third of the foreign trade and travel 
enters and leaves our country. 

The first farewell was tendered us by two Sunday 
school classes of which we are members and the first 
lap of our journey was from Reedley to Newton, 
Kansas. Here, after a session of the executive com- 
mittee of our conference and preaching in Bethel Col- 
lege chapel, about twenty-five relatives sang “‘God Be 
With You Till We Meet Again” as we boarded the train 
for Chicago. 

The second lap was from Newton, Kansas, to 
Bluffton, Ohio. Here, after staying a few days and 
speaking in the chapel of the college and seminary, our 
daughter, Ruth, who is teaching in the music depart- 
ment of Bluffton College, gave us a farewell banquet 
with about twenty of our friends present. From there 
the next lap was to New York via Washington, D. C. 
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We went by way of Washington for two-reasons. | 
The first and essential reason was that there was 
difficulty in obtaining two of the passports. Two ladies 
of our party had failed to verify by affidavit the date 
of their husband’s birth and their marriage and this 
matter had to be attended to before the passports 
would be issued. 

In the second place, no American going abroad 
should fail to see Washington, the capital of his coun- 
try, for in all the world there is no building that sur- 
passes the Congressional Library in beauty of interior 
decoration, and the Lincoln Memorial stands unsur- 
passed. 

The Pan-American building is a gem of beauty and 
the 85,000 shade trees and many parks and circles 
make Washington one of the most beautiful cities of 
the world, if a person could forget the negro shanties 
in the alleys and the temporary war buildings. I 
suggest just before leaving Washington you visit the 
National Museum and the Corcoran Art Gallery, and 
then passing out through the $20,000,000 Union Sta- 
tion you will have a pleasant picture of the capital of 
your country lingering in your memory. This trip of 
3600 miles across the continent impressed us, not only 
with the enormous expanse of our country, but also 
with its limitless resources. 

After leaving the fertile San Joaquin valley in 
California, you pass through 1400 miles of desert, so 
barren and unfruitful that a man said to me, “If you 
had four Irishmen and twelve quarts of bootleg whis- 
key you couldn’t raise a fight on this land.” 

But it’s into this immense solitude that Harold 
Bell Wright goes to write the stories which delight 
the world (he could not write them on Fifth Avenue 
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or in the subway of New York) and from the Calico 
district near Barstow, so called because of the varie- 
gated colors of the hills, more than forty million dol- 
lars’ worth of silver has been extracted. Passing out 
of the desert through the magnificent Rocky Mountains- 
you drop into the plains of Kansas and Missouri, the 
granary of the United States, and judging from the 
prospects the granary will be well filled this year. As 
you proceed to the east the farms become smaller and 
farming more diversified, and from eastern Ohio to 
the Atlantic seaboard you pass through the industrial 
section of our country. Not only Pittsburg, but all 
the mining and manufacturing towns are dingy and 
grimy with soot and smoke, and the thought which 
constantly recurred to me while passing through this 
district was, that these workers were entitled to better 
homes than those in which they lived. 

Incidents of the trip across the continent were: 
The flies in our Pullman, the energetic newsboy, the 
ten discharged marines, the flappers to whom they 
made love, the conductor philosopher on the Penn- 
-sylvania line, and the negro philosopher at Washing- 
ton’s tomb. 

The flies traveling on a pass were an incessant 
pest. When you wanted to take a nap, they would 
tickle your perspiring nose just to make you conscious 
of the fact that you were having such a delightful 
time. I swatted about eight of them with my news- 
paper and then desisted because I could not notice any 
appreciable decrease in the number and I also feared 
if I kept on I might get the job of official fly-swatter. 
I was hoping that Arizona still had a quarantine 
against the hoof and mouth disease and would kill this 
live stock in our coach, but they passed the state line 
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unmolested and eeepanicd the Pullman as mascots 
all the way to Chicago. 

The newsboy was as persistent as the flies. He 
praised his artificially flavored and colored soda as the 
elixir of the gods within the reach of every mortal 
at the price of ten cents. He cried out the virtues of 
his wares even as he passed through the vestibules 
between the coaches, I suppose to keep in practice. 
“Never mind that boy,” said a little Jew. “He is 
trying to make an honest living.” No doubt the flies 
were trying to do the same. 

Carlyle once said: ‘A five minutes conversation 
with some men will give you an arc long enough to 
determine the whole circumference of their thoughts.” 
The conversation of the marines which I heard in the 
men’s wash room one morning gave me an arc long 
enough to show me that they were all moral lepers. 
I suggest that the Pullman Company put up a notice 
in the men’s wash room reading, “Profanity and filthy 
stories prohibited.” The navy advertising for recruits 
says, “Travel at government expense and obtain an 
education.” Such an education as these young men 
had attained by being in the navy four years they 
might have obtained in any pool hall in the red light 
districts of one of our cities. One of these young fel- 
lows made desperate love to a young lady, and she 
fell for it, sitting on his lap the greater part of the 
second afternoon. No doubt she would have been ready 
to marry him, but what could you expect of such a 
marriage? 

Dr. Elwood, professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has given us a sad picture of the 
United States along these lines. One divorce for every 
7.6 marriages in the United States. One divorce for 
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every 2.5 marriages in Oregon. One divorce for every 
5.1 marriages in California. One divorce to every 
eighteen marriages in heathen Japan. One divorce to 
every twenty-four marriages in the barbarian Hunland 


of German. We must get higher ideals, Christian 


ideals into our homes and inculcate the next genera- 
tion with a higher regard for the family relation or 
our nation will go the way of Babylon and Rome. 

This article is already too long. The two phil- 
osophers in the next. 


Til. 
‘Two Philosophers and the Cities of 
Washington and New York 


Leaving Lima, Ohio, at 4 a. m., the conductor had 
little to do, as it was too early in the morning, and 
being on a through train for Washington, D. C., we 
made few stops, so he spent some of his time in giving 
our party some of his views on world affairs. Passing 
through the oil fields of Lima, he told us the amount 
of oil produced here and then added, “It all belongs to 
John D., but what’s the difference? If he didn’t own 
it some other rich fellow would.” In this matter I 
suppose he is right, for I read lately that the Standard 
has bought the Doheny interests and to the public it 
makes little difference whether Doheny or John D. 
owns it. 

A little later we passed the peet fields. He pointed 
to a large home and said, “That man raises more onions 
than any man in the world and he helps to keep the 
world safe for democracy.” Every one must make his 
own interpretation of this enigmatical saying; it’s 
too deep for me. Later on he said, “My daughter is 
teaching and gets $12 a day. but when she tries to 
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help her mother with the housework I tell her, ‘Eliza- 
beth, they may give you $12 per day, but I wouldn’t 
give you 50 cents.’ You know,” said he, “they spent 
millions of dollars to build good roads so the farmer 
-could haul his. produce to town. Now that they have 
the roads finished he has no produce to take to town 
and only goes to the pepe seat twice a year to pay 
his taxes.” 

The black philosopher at Washington’s Tomb was 
born in the room above the kitchen on the Washing- 
ton estate 71 years ago and with his mother and father 
was the property of Borden Washington, a great 
nephew of George Washington. He said, “I raised a 
family of six children. I taught them to work and did 
not spare the rod, for the Good Book says, ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.’ That’s the trouble now; no 
respect for the parents and don’t want to work. If 
they doesn’t work they is no good, no difference wheth- 
er they is white or black. My youngest daughter died 
and left a child, a boy, and my old woman makes more 
fuss about that boy than she did about the six children 
we had. Treats him like he was gold and diamonds. 
She sure gwine to svoil that child.” Some truth in 
the darkey’s philosophy, too. 

When you go to Washington take time to make 
a trip across the Potomac to Mount Vernon, for Wash- 
ington’s home and the negro philosopher at his tomb 
are an inspiration. Then visit the treasury building 
and if you look as honest as our party, perhaps the 
guard will permit you to handle a bag of $50,000 in 
gold which has just been counted and weighed. It may 
also add to your pride as an American citizen if he 
tells you that not they, but we have more gold in the 
treasury than three locomotives can pull, $1,660,000,- 


000. How he got the data about the locomotives he did 
not explain. When I was in Washington during the 
war. they had the White House grounds closed and 
guards with rifles and bayonets guarding it on all 
sides. Now the grounds are open to the public and 
we were also allowed to go through the basement and 
the East Room, where the state dinners are served, 
some indication that we are getting back to normal. 

Speaking of locomotives a minute ago leads me 
to say that the eastern part of the United States is 
fifty years ahead of the west in railroading. The solid 
Pullman trains rush by each other at the rate of sixty 
miles per hour on the two inside tracks, while the 
freight trains move on the two outer tracks. If the 
railroad traffic in the east keeps on increasing those 
riding on a passenger train in fifty years from now 
will see nothing of the landscape; they will only see 
and hear other trains thundering by. 

Before leaving Washington, I must say that we 
were delighted that we succeeded in getting our pass- 
ports, and disgusted because they charged us twenty- 
five cents to see Washington’s home and ten cents to 
get inside the church in which he worshipped, and the 
lady in charge added insult to injury by asking us to 
buy as a souvenir a photograph of Washington’s rector. 
Will America finally follow the example of some Eur- 
opean countries in making every historic place a place 
of graft? May the day never come when they will 
charge us 50 cents to see the Lincoln monument and 
$1 to enter the White House. 

New York is the largest city in the world, noted 
for its skyscrapers, its subways and its foreigners—- 
more Jews than in Jerusalem, more Russians than in 
Moscow, more Italians than in Rome—more human 


beings herded in the subways than cattle on the ranges 
of Texas. One evening we went from our hotel out 
to 120th street during the rush hour; that’s the hour ~ 
between five and six p. m., when 1,500,000 people try 
to go from the down town skyscrapers ‘to. their homes 
in the north or on the Jersey side. They stand on the 
platforms by the thousands. When the ten coach sub- 
way train arrives and the three doors in each coach 
are opened they rush in like stampeded cattle, and 
when no more can get in a husky in uniform yells and 
pushes against the backs of the last ones, compress- 
ing the whole mass of humanity enough so he can 
slam the door shut. In our car that evening a lady 
fainted, but she had to do it standing up, for there 
was no possibility of falling down. The next day I 
read that a lady from Jersey City had died in the jam 
of the subway. I wonder that more of them do not die. 


In New York they live the same way they travel. 
We were invited to the home of a friend. It was on 
the fourth floor and consisted of one room, two closets 
large enough to contain a single bed each, and two 
smaller closets, one for a miniature bathtub, the other 
containing a gas plate and a few cooking utensils. The 
rent for this New York mansion was $100 per month. 
Years ago I read that New York has 3600 rooms that 
never receive a ray of sunlight in which whole fam- 
ilies live, and I suppose pay $30 or $40 rent per month. 
Excuse me! I would buy a second-hand Ford and a 
tent and live in God’s out-of-doors. But New York has 
the Woolworth building, the highest in the world; it 
has Wall Street, the money center of the world; it has 
President Grant’s tomb on the River Drive, and it has 
something better and greater than all of these. It 
has an International Students’ Home ten stories high, 
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housing six thousand students from forty different 
nations. This, it seems to me,-is a great zustHation 
for-international understanding and peace. 

As Harold Eymann, a member of our party, s 
student in Union Theological Seminary, has access to 
this home and knew a number of the students there, 
they prepared for us a last farewell by a banquet in 
the dining room of this home. 

I have told you of the trouble to get the necessary 
papers to leave this country and we found just as much 
trouble to obtain permission to enter others. We got 
our vises to enter France, where we expect to land 
with little difficulty, but when Mr. Schmidt, a member 
of our party who intends to visit his brothers in 
Poland, asked the Polish consul in New York for a vise, 
we ran against insurmountable difficulties. We filled 
out the application, giving oplace of birth, height, 
weight, etc., and attached his photo and handed it to 
the consul, and he turned us down flat, saying, “You 
must get your vise at Chicago.” When we remon- 
strated, telling him we intended to sail tomorrow, he 
‘shrugged his shulders and said, “I can’t help that.” 
Nor would he consent to arrange it with Chicago by 
telegram, we paying cxpenses. I comforted Mr. 
Schmidt by telling him that he had as much as any 
of us, i. e. the right to enter France, and we would hope 
for better sucesses in Paris. 

Next morning six hundred men, women and chil- 
dren boarded the Minnekahda. Twice that number 
stood on Pier 62 to wave us “Bon voyage,” as the ship 
moved slowly out into the Hudson River. After 30 
minutes we were headed down stream and the faces 
of our friends on the pier became indistinct and blurred 
until we saw only a sea of fluttering handkerchiefs. 
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= re SNe tricia. 
The Trip Across the Atlantic 

The ocean was very gracious to us on our way 
across. Some of our passengers had a touch of sea- 
sickness the first few days, but as a party at our table 
said, “The person who can’t stand such a sea ought | 
never to get his foot wet in a bathtub for fear of get- 
ting seasick.” Not only was the weather wonderful 
but we had a wonderfully congenial group of pas- 
sengers and the crew of the ship from the captain 
down to the old salt who twenty-nine years ago crossed 
the Pacific from Seattle to Portuguese South Africa 
on a sailing ship carrying lumber which leaked so that 
it had to be pumped out every two hours and con- 
sumed nearly six months in making the voyage, were 
all that we could wish. The Danish Captain Jensen 
must be a cousin or second cousin to Christian Jensen 
of our home town; at least, they are related so far as 
friendliness is concerned. 

The cabin occupied by Mrs. Krehbiel and myself 
was equipped for four passengers, so we had ample 
room, and through the thoughtfulness of relatives and 
friends it was decorated with a bouquet and furnished 
with three boxes of candy and some fruit, so we had 
reason to look forward to an enjoyable time. 

After passing the Statute of Liberty and going 
through the Narrows you pass the lighthouse where a 
plucky widow after the death of her husband kept the 
lamp trimmed and burning for thirty-five years, and 
she is now living, 86 years old, on a government pen- 
sion in Brooklyn, N. Y., and doing her own house work. 

Soon after passing the lighthouse you get to the 
Rum Row, the twelve mile line, where dozens of steam- 
ers are anchored with cargoes of liquid fire, awaiting 
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a chance to smuggle it past the guards to the thirsty 
multitudes of New York, who stand ready to pay $32 
per gallon for it. If it were possible to arrest and prose- 
cute a person who intends to commit a crime it would. 
be an easy matter to enforce prohibition on our eastern 
coast. The revenue cutters could go out and capture 
or scatter the whole rum row. But there being no 
law to that effect, all they can do is to watch the 
lighters and motor boats who visit Rum Row and 
capture them with the goods when during the night 
they try to make the run for the shore. With liquor 
trickling in through the roof from Canada, bubbling 
up through the basement from Rum Row, and distill- 
ing in the kitchen, no wonder Uncle Sam has a hard 
time to keep his house dry. 


After Rum Row has been passed the voyage would 
become monotonous were it not for the opportunity of 
studying the ship and human nature aboard. Of 
course, if we had run into a storm like the one which 
this ship weathered a year ago last October, that tore 
away part of the machinery on deck and filled the 
crew’s quarters with four feet of water and battered 
the passengers about so that four of them were seri- 
ously injured, we should have had a still better op- 
portunity to study the ship and also human nature. 
But under such circumstances I am afraid I would have 
been so busy with myself that I would have had little 
time or inclination for observing others, so I was very 
thankful for the calm weather. As many of my read- 
ers may never have the pleasure of making a voyage 
I shall give you an idea of these floating towns called 
ocean liners. The one we are on is 670 feet long, 65 
feet wide, she weighs 17,600 tons, beside the 600 pas- 
sengers. She is carrying to London about 700 carloads 
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of grain. One day. the captain ate at our table and I 
requested him to take us down into the engine and 
boiler rooms some time during the voyage. He kindly 
consented, and one day at ten o’clock I got my party 
together, and after special pleading on my part, he per- 
mitted even the ladies to accompany us. At the 
entrance he turned us over to the chief engineer, who 
had one of his assistants take us down four flights 
of iron stairs seventy feet below the deck, thirty feet 
below the water line, among the throbbing, pulsating 
machinery where we could see the essential parts of 
the ship, the tremendous mechanism that pushed 35,- 
000 tons of steel and cargo for 3200 miles across a 
mighty ocean without a moment’s pause or rest. 

There are three turbines or propellers at the back 
of the ship, each of which is driven by a steel shaft 
18 inches in diameter and 300 feet long. The bearings 
of these shafts are oiled automatically from an oil 
tank containing 1000 gallons of oil, and are cooled by 
having sea water pumped around the bearings -con- 
stantly. Each shaft is connected with three upright 
engines to drive it, something like the crankshaft of 
an automobile, only the piston rods are a foot in 
diameter and the stroke is six feet four inches. The 
engines are oiled and cleaned by men called oilers. Of 
course, they manufacture their own electricity, and 
do their own refrigeration. To run all this machinery 
they have two sets of boilers with sixteen fire boxes 
and forty-two men hauling and shoveling coal day 
and night in shifts of four hours. On the voyage to 
London they burn 1700 to 2000 tons of coal, but they 
carry a supply of 6000 tons. 

When we were about to go from the engine room 
into the coal bunkers and boiler rooms our guide said: 
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“The ladies will remain here until we return; it’s black — 
and sooty in there.”” One of them replied that she had 
been in a coal mine once, and he said, ‘All right; come 
along !”—-so they saw it all. Harold and I each shoveled 
‘five shovels of coal into the furnace, contributing that 
much to our passage. Lots of fun, but it wouldn’t be 
if we had to stay in that soot and heat and shovel 
coal for four hours. 

Back of the engine room they have a tank in which 
they carry 2000 tons of fresh water, and for emer- 
gency they have a machine by which they can distill 
sea water and make it drinkable. The keel is divided 
into 18 airtight compartments. In case of accident the 
captain or pilot pulis a lever and the door on every 
compartment is instantly closed. Besides this they 
have in the bottom of the ship in every compartment 
a float which is connected with a door and should the 
water rise to four feet an alarm would be sounded and 
a weight released which would close the door. 

So much for the Minnekahda. Multiply this by 
three and you will have a picture of the Olympic, on 
_ which we return, for she is more than three times as 
large as this ship. Not that she has a smoke stack 
60 feet in diameter while this ship has one 20 feet in 
diameter, but while this has one the Olympic has three; 
while this shin has accommodations for 600 passengers, 
the Olympic has cabins for nearly 2000. 


Ve 
Landing at Bologne, and Visit to Battlefields 


The landing at Bologne was one of the most novel 
and amusing experiences of my life. When we neared 
the harbor about 6 p. m. our ship slowed down and 
signaled, a pilot boat. came and two men were trans- 
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fered from the pilot boat to our ship. The one as-. 
cended to the pilot bridge, the other proceeded to the, 
prow of the ship. They signalled to each other and — 
when the pvroper place was reached the anchor was 
lowered. After our ship was resting at anchor two 
lighters approached and were lashed to our ship, one 
on each side. The heavy baggage for France was 
placed on the one, the passengers and hand baggage in 
the other, but this process oecupied more than an hour, 
for each one’s passport had to be examined before he 
left the ship. Perhaps 300 of us and 500 suitcases 
were now on the deck of a little steamer which headed 
for the wharf. When we arrived at the warf, which 
was 40 feet above the deck on which we stood, the fun 
began. Standing at the edge of the wharf were 50 
baggage carriers who, when the boat was made fast 
to the wharf and the gang plank or ladder thrown 
from the small upper deck to the wharf, began to 
swarm onto our boat like rats and came down the steps 
from the upper deck. Each grabbed as many suit- 
cases as he could lay his hands on, fastened four-or 
five of them with a strap or rope over his shoulder 
and tried to ascend the steps to the smaller upper 
deck. One-third of them tried to do this while the 
other two-thirds tried*to get down the steps in order 
to get a chance at the baggage. Of course there was 
a collision between the ascending and descending 
“porters” and some passengers who also tried to get 
up the steps. Here is where the fun began and it was 
not all fun for those who were in it. 

As I did not want any of our party to be killed or 
injured in the first attack, I suggested that we stay 
where we were and hold our baggage until this war 
is over. The climax came when the strap of one of 
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the porters who had five suitcases and was nearly at 
the top of the ladder broke, and the suitcases rained 
down on the heads of the struggling multitudes below. 
This scene, somewhat modified, was reproduced in the 
custom house 20 minutes later, where there was all the 
time a cyclone of languages and gesticulations such as 
50 Chinamen would make if they suddenly discovered 
a dead horse in China Alley. Well, we got through, 
but not without tears, for some of us laughed until 
we cried. Then it was announced in plain English that 
there would be no special train to Paris and all the pas- 
sengers had to stay at Bologne for the night and there 
was another scramble for hotels. 


About midnight, through the kind help of an in- 
terpreter, we located a little hotel built 200 to 500 
years ago, walls three feet thick, but magnificent soft 
clean beds with a mattress two feet thick on each, and 
a feather bed on tov of that. Think of sinking into 
all that comfort after racking your bones on a hard 
ship bunk for nine nights, when you would be tired in 
the evening but dreaded to go to bed. The result was 
as I expected; I could not get our crowd out of bed in 
the morning. Most of the passengers left on the 6:30 
special for Paris, but we tried in the evening by signs 
to tell them that we wanted to sleep until 8 o’clock. 
When they finally interpreted our signs that we want- 
ed breakfast at eight, a man who understood both 
languages helped us out, so we got our money’s worth 
out of those beds. But because of this luxury we al- 
most missed one of the sights of Bologne, the fish 
market. I never saw so many and so many kinds of 
fish in my life—cartloads, wagonloads, and loads of 
all sizes, shape and color—hundreds of women dress- 
ing them, other women buying baskets full, one hun- 
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dred to two hundred pounds, tocarry to a certain part 
of the city to sell them—men loading them on wagons 
until the wagon was so full they would slide off the 
top—others icing them for shipment to different parts 
of France. Fishing must be the principal industry 
of Bologne. 

We left for Amiens that afternoon, for none of 
us enjoyed the fish aroma which seemed to pervade 
the whole town. Arriving at Amiens, we made ar- 
rangements with an ex-Australien soldier for a visit 
to the battlefields of the Somme, which, next to Ver- 
dun, was the most contested ground in France. The 
German obiective here was a large railroad center just 
south of Amiens, which if they had succeeded in cap- 
turing, would have cut the communication between 
northern and southern France, and would, as one gen- 
eral said, “have changed the history of the world.” 
Of course, the French with the help of the British, the 
Irish, the Scotch, and the Australians, tried to pre- 
vent this and drive the Germans back, which thev 
finally succeeded in doing after four years. You can 
perhaps realize how desperate was the fighting when 
I tell you that on July 1, 1916, in an attempt to dis- 
lodge the Germans, the British lost 75,000 men. The 
ground was fought over at this rate severai times. 
Five towns in this territory were completely wiped 
out. In Albert, which has a population of 7,800, 2,200 
homes were demolished. At one place there is a New- 
foundland Park where the Newfoundlander battalion, 
eight hundred strong, made an attack on the German 
first line and in twenty minutes only sixty-two came 
back. 

At Beaumont Hammel we saw the greatest mine 
crater ever made by man. The first line trenches here 
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were twelve hundred feet apart. The British mined 
the first trenches of the Germans, loaded the mine 
with sixty tons of T. N. T., threw a fierce barrage on 
the German first trenches to drive them all under- 
ground and then exploded the mine. The crater, ac 
cording to my estimate, is 800 feet long, 600 feet wide, 
and 60 feet deep, and the guide said as we walked 
around the periphery of the crater, “God only knows 
how many Huns are buried under there.” Not until 
August, 1918, did they succeed in driving the Ger- 
mans back, and then the fighting was so fierce that 
the whole ground is full of shell holes, barbed wire, 
pieces of shell, unexploded shells, and bombs, guns, 
bayonets, and equipments, that I do not think the land 
can ever again be made tillable. 

Moquet Farm was just back of the German first 
line, and the only evidence I could find that the large 
farm buildings had once stood there was part of the 
arch of the cellar and the depressions where the cis- 
tern and well had been. I was the only one wounded 
on this battlefield on May 13, 1925, for stepping down 
into a shell hole I stepped onto a bayonet hidden in 
the grass, which cut through my shoe and into my 
foot. I had the wound disinfected when we reached 
Helen’s Tower, the memorial to the Scotch soldiers. 
But is was different from 1916 to 1918, for from one 
hill on which we stood we could see eight monuments 
and twelve cemeteries. The smallest contains 1300 
soldiers, the largest over 18,000, among them about 
15 Germans who died as prisoners of war in the hos- 
pitals. ; 

The most interesting thing in the battlefields is 
the Big Bertha, a tremendous Krupp cannon, set up 
in a ravine among a cluster of trees near Chignolles. 
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The gun, after being fired about ten times, exploded | 
for the Germans during a discharge. The Australians 
who took the position later have cut off 12 feet of the 
front of the barrel and placed it as a memorial in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The part of the barrel still re- 


“maining measures 45 feet. The weight of the gun 


is estimated at 1000 tons; the shell it fired was twelve 
feet long; the weight of the barrel, which was one 
piece of steel with a double jacket sweated over the 
rear part, is estimated at 200 tons. ‘All this was 
moved ten kilometers, six and one-half miles, from the 
nearest railroad station, and placed in a concrete 
foundation, which is at least thirty feet deep, and 
was done without being observed by the British fliers 
and observation balloons which were constantly in the 
air, and “how it was done,” said the guide, ‘only God 
and the Germans know.” At this point and on one 


other occasion our guide, who generally called the Ger- 


mans “Huns” and “devils,” said, “but they were some 
soldiers.” 


The saddest thing I saw on the battlefields was 
part of the skeleton of a German and part of the skele- 
ton of an Australian lying almost side by side. The 
guide identified them by pieces of the equipment ly- 
ing near the remains. This little incident made me 
vow again that as long as I live I shall denounce and 
oppose war, as the greatest sin against God and the 
greatest crime against humanity. I began to think, 
why should that boy from Germany and that lad from 
Australia shed their blood and leave their bones to 
bleach unburied on the fields of France? Because the 
financiers of Germany, France, and England were in 
a contest, and their diplomats got their wires crossed 
and the militarists wanted to show their prowess by 


sending thousands to death while they observed the 
conflict from a safe distance in the rear. Was the 
Kaiser or any of his sons killed? Was King George 
or the Prince of Wales wounded? Did General Foch 
die? One great French general was killed, for today 
while driving through Paris with a Thomas Cook & 
Son sight-seeing car and a guide, we stopped at a mil- 
itary monument. After mentioning the men here re- 
presented he said, “The last mentioned was shot to 
death in his bathtub by his mistress.” Hindenburg 
was not killed in battle; on the contrary, he is pres- 
ident of Germany today. 

When the next war comes, if the common people 
would only have sense and Christian conviction enough 
to say, “Let the capitalists and militarists fight it out, 
but we will not go to kill our brothers, even if they put 
us into prison or kill us,” then the world would see a 
better day and war would end. One thing more— 
the cathedral at Albers has been completely demol-* 
ished. As we walked through the ruins one of our 
party said, “if these cathedrals had taught the religion 
of Jesus Christ, they might be standing today.” He 
was right, for even today the guide showed us a place 
in a great cathedral where the bishop blessed the 
French arms before the soldiers went to war. In the 
cathedrals of Germany and Austria we will be shown 
similar places. That may be religion, but it’s the re- 
ligion which Greece and Rome had before Christ was 
born in Bethlehem. It is not even distantly related 
to the religion of Jesus Christ, who taught us to pray, 
“Our Father,” and said, ‘One is your Father and all 
ye are brethren.”’ 


Everything is different here in France. The other 
day we saw three horses hitched one behind the other 
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pulling a large cart with tremendous wheels and a 
heavy load, whereupon Mr. Schmidt, who does not 
speak English fluently, said, “ It looks to me crazy.” No 
doubt it did, but I told him that the Frenchman who 
came into our coupe the other day on the train to Paris 
and found it occupied with seven Americans talking 
in a language which he did not understand said within 
himself, “It looks to me crazy.’ Later on I'll tell you 
about the crazy way of getting a vise for Mr. Schmidt 
to Poland and some other crazy things. 


VI. 
Getting Vise in France and Seeing Paris 


Mr. Schmidt, one of our party, wanted to visit 
his relatives in Poland. When we applied to the Polish 
consul in New York, where we got our vises for France, 
he told us that Schmidt should have gotten his in Chi- 
cago. Our ship sailed the next day so there was no 
time to go back to Chicago. He said we might get it 
in Paris where we expected to get ours for Switzer- 
land and Italy. The first day in Paris Harold Eymann 
and I went with Mr. Schmidt to the Polish consulate, 
which is in a cheap part of the city and looks like 1 
gambling den, and stood in a narrow hall with thirty 
other nondescript people before a locked door until the 
doorkeeper handed us a slip to fill out. We filled this 
out and waited our turn. I saw it was a desperate 
game, for a mother with a baby in her arms pleaded 
most piteously in a foreign language with the door- 
keeper to let her in, and pointing to the baby, she no 
doubt said, ‘“My child will die if I stand here much 
longer.” Finally we were admitted and the dignified 
“Trotsky” told us through an interpreter that he could 
not give us the vise. 


Before I left America I got a recommendation from 
the Secretary of State at Washington to the American 
consuls in Europe. So the next day Mr. Schmidt and 
I looked up the American consul and explained matters 
to him. He wrote a very affectionate letter to the 
Polish consul, addressing him as ‘“My dear Colleague,” 
explaining the matter and requesting him to kindly is- 
sue the vise. Armed with this letter, written in 
French, Harold and Mr. Schmidt went to the Polish 
consul next afternoon and he told them to come next 
morning after nine o’clock. The next day at nine Mr. 
Schmidt and I were on the spot and laid before him 
the letter of the American consul, expecting favorable 
results. But the Bolsheviki shook his head and said 
he would have to cable to New York and we pleaded 
that he should cable to Chicago.. He said: “We have 
only to do with New York:” So we paid him one 
hundred francs and were to come back in three days 
for the reply. 

When we were in line the third day he told us it 
could not be done by cable and, suspecting that the fel- 
‘low wanted a bribe, I offered him another one hundred 
francs, at which he became indignant. He gave us 
back the one hundred francs we had paid for the cable, 
but when I asked him to return the application which 
Mr. Schmidt had filled out in New York he absolutely 
refused to return it. 

The woman with the baby was there every time 
I was there and one man, whom we met there several 
times and who could speak German, said he had been 
trying for six months to get a passport out of Poland 
that he might stay in France or go to America, and 
they would not give it to him, 

Harold, when we asked him why he did not hand 
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the fellow five dollars, said: “I feel like handing him 
a brick,” and the fellow who had been trying for six 
months to get a passport and had not succeeded said 
he hoped the whole bunch in there would get the chol- 
era and die. 

But there is no cloud so dark but that it has a sil- 
ver lining. On one of four trips to the American consul- 
ate, for we made several in connection with this af- 
fair, we met in the waiting room a red-haired Amer- 
ican lady who was secretary, and her heart was ds full 
of sunshine as her head was full of red hair. After 
hearing our story she said, laconically, “It’s all on ac- 
count of the darn war,” and went on to tell us that 
she had had trouble with her passport since the war. 

While we were waiting two young men came in, 
and she asked, “What is your trouble?” They stood 
at a distance and one began to speak falteringly, when 
she broke in and said cheerfully, “Come up close to 
me; I am not dangerous if I have got red hair.” This 
was the young man’s story: American by naturaliza- 
tion; served in the American army; married a French 
girl. She came home to visit her folks; now he comes 
to visit her and finds both she and the ten thousand 
francs which he had in the bank here are gone. 

The sunshine lady listened attentively, and then 
said, “That darn war” and “your wife is a good one,” 
and I comforted Mr. Schmidt with the thought that if 
his: wife had run away with all his money it would be 
a greater calamity than not to be able to go into 
Poland. 

Paris is a wonderful city, but it made a less fav- 
orable impression upon me this time than when I saw 
it eighteen years ago. The sublime is in too near 
proximity to the common or even the ridiculous. Our 
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hotel was located between the Louvre and the Borse, 
four blocks from one and two blocks from the other. 


Even in this, the principal part of the city, the 
streets are narrow and each morning, except Monday, 
they are filled with markets so that they are in ter- 
rible condition by eleven a. m., when the market closes, 
and with the thousand dogs snooping around the 
market, did not look very appetizing or sanitary to me. 
Indeed, for a while I had to close the eyes of my mem- 
ory to what I had seen on the market in order to en- 
joy my meals. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Krehbiel and I walked 
out into the market. We came to a large church with 
a market on three sides. We thought it was an old 
abandoned place of worship, when we heard the sound 
of the pipe organ. We entered the building and 
found a Catholic service in progress, and some women, 
after making their purchases in the market, would 
enter with the filled market basket, be sprinkled with 
holy water, kneel before the crucifix and thus perform 
their worship for the Lord’s Day. | 

Another feature of Paris which does not appeal 
to us Americans is the drinking and gambling which 
goes on publicly. Every restaurant and buffet has two 
or threerows of chairs and small tables on the side- 
walk where men and women sit to eat and drink— 
mostly drink—and when a man gets drunk they do not 
arrest him; they simply leave him until he sobers up 
enough to perambulate alone or until his friends come 
to his assistance. They tell us that prohibition in the 
U. S. is a failure, but any American having been in 
France two weeks would think that prohibition in 
America is a wonderful success. 

Working at the rate the French do and drinking 
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at the rate they do, I do not believe that France can 
ever pay the war debt. The only way it can ever be 
paid is if American tourists carry. enough money to 
Paris to pay the debt, and they are working hard at 
this job. A few days after we arrived the Homeric 
landed five hundred Americans on French soil. One 
afternoon at the entrance to the Louvre I counted, 
seven Cook’s sightseeing cars with twenty passengers 
each, all Americans with a thin sprinkling of English, 
and getting our travelers’ checks cashed at the Amer- 
ican Express Company, we always had to stand in line. 

Of the kings of the past and the palaces and mon- 
uments they built, from Louis I to Louis XVI, I shall 
only say that the palaces and monuments are as grand 
and magnificent as their lives were despicable and 
licentious. Louis IX, who built a magnificent church in 
the palace court, had such a guilty conscience that 
when he went to mass or confession he stood behind 
a window with iron bars and had a soldier on either 
side for fear of being assassinated. Louis XVI, who 
built the palace at Versailles where the peace treaty 
was signed, was no better. 

When you see the palaces and the prisons they 
built and hear the stories of their lives and crimes, 
you thank God that you have the privilege of living 
now and were not compelled to live in the dark ages 
when they reigned. 

Paris has some priceless treasures. In the Louvre 
you find “Mona Lisa” and “The Angelus” and “The 
Gleaners,” by Millet. Among the statuary you find the 
Venus of Milo, conceded to be the most perfect statue 
of a woman, as Mona Lisa is the most perfect woman’s 
face ever painted. 

But before we leave Paris I must say that our la- 


dies in the United States did not get the hair-bobbing 
custom from here, for here very few ladies have their 
hair bobbed. The custom of immodest dress for ladies 
who appear on the stage did not come from Paris eith- 
er, for we attended the Grand Overa here, which they - 
say is the finest in the world, and we heard some won- 
derful music by internationally renowned singers, but 
not one of them was as immodestly clad as some of 
the singers who appear on the lyceum course in Reed- 
ley. 


VIL. 
An Exciting Incident, and a Visit to West Switzerland 


Leaving Paris we took a fast train for southern 
France which made only one stop in a run of two 
hundred miles. At a place called DeJohn we stopped 
for the night, intending to proceed into western Switz- 
erland the following day. This trip into western 
Switzerland was made for two reasons. In the first 
place, we will not see west Switzerland on our way 
back from Italy, as we intend to go north through the 
eastern part of Switzerland, so if we wanted to see 
Lake Geneva and the Mount Blane (White Mountain) 
district we had to do this on our way south. The sec- 
ond and main reason was that we wanted to make an- 
other effort to get Mr. Schmidt’s vise for Poland and 
wanted to make the effort in the capital of Switzer- 
land. 

Next morning we intended to buy tickets to 
Montreaux. We looked up the time table, made in- 
quiry in broken French at the station, and determined 
that the train would leave at 11:50 a.m. We bought 
our tickets, had a porter help us aboard ,and were 
about ready to start. There was a debate amongst our 
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party as to who would ride backward, for the seats in 
European trains face each other like in a Pullman. 
Harold Eymann and I went out to see which end of 
the train had the engine and found it on the wrong 
end, i. e. headed toward Paris. We looked on the map 
and found a city near Paris spelled Montreau, and our 
tickets read the same, and the train was headed that 
way. 

We rushed into the coupe and told the party that 
we were on the wrong train and the train would start 
in two minutes. You should have seen that party of 
seven rush out of that coach and me shove the twelve 
suitcases out of the window while Harold and Mr. 
Schmidt, on the outside, caught them. That was one 
time when France saw America in action. The funny 
part was that when we got Mr. Schmidt and-the ladies 
and all the suitcases back into the waiting room and 
Harold and I went to the ticket agent to explain and 
get different tickets, the porter, who had put us safely 
aboard a few minutes before, saw them and, thinking 
that this bunch of Americans had suddenly gone crazy, 
ran out to the station master, had him hold the train, 
and then tried desperately to get them aboard again. 
Before he succeeded Harold and I returned with tickets 
to Montreaux for a train which left in the opposite 
direction at 1:15 p. m. 

The mistake was made because a city in France 
is pronounced “Montro” and the one in Switzerland is 
pronounced “Montra.” But suppose that Lyon-Paris 
Express, on which we were and which makes no stop 
for 75 miles, had started before we discovered our 
mistake! We would have had a sweet time explaining 
to that French conductor that we were on the wrong 
train and wanted to go to Montreaux, when we did not 
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know the difference of the two cities and all the French 
we could speak was “How much does that cost?” and 
“T want a room with two beds.”” There are other ways 
in which a foreigner is at a terrible disadvantage if 
he can not speak the language. The great trouble is 
that all Europe thinks every American, especially if 
he comes to Europe, is a millionaire, and they try to 
get all they ean out of you while they have a chance, 
so they boost the price and on top of that expect a 
generous tip. 

Even when you buy your railroad ticket the agent 
takes a tip out of your change because you are a for- 
elgner. So disgusting is this that it sometimes spoils 
the pleasure of your visits and your enjoyment of 
the scenery. But the scenery around Geneva is so 
beautiful that no human meanness or selfishness can 
mar it. 

Lake Geneva, or Lake Leman, as the old Romans 
called it, is about forty-five miles long and eight and 
one-half miles wide. At the southwest end is the city 
of Geneva; at the northeast end the city of Montreaux. 
The whole lake is surrounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains, the highest on the east end, from which the 
Rhone river issues through a canyon. This canyon is 
followed by the railroad into the high Alps, where it 
passes through the Simplon Tunnel to the southern 
slopes of the Alps and into Italy. On an island, sep- 
arated from the eastern shore of the lake by a moat, 
stands the prison of Chillon, made famous by Byron’s 
poem, “The Prisoners of Chillon.” We visited its 
dungeons, its council chamber, its hall of justice( or 
rather injustice), the torture chamber, the gallows, 
and then sat down on some rocks outside of the prison 
and read that touching picture painted by Byron of the 
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three prisoners in the dungeon, which we had just | 


visited. 


Before we leave southern France, I must say that 
it is much more beautiful, the soil is much more fertile, 
and the people are more prosperous than in the north- 
ern part, which is partly due to natural advantages 
and also because the late war left this part of France 
untouched. 

In Berne, the capital of Switzerland, Harold suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a vise for Mr. Schmidt to visit 
Poland and upon his return we took a boat across Lake 
Geneva to the city by that name. 

It was a glorious ride, although we were driven 
into the cabin for one-half hour by the rain which 
occurs daily in this region. Geneva is a beautiful city, 
visited by thousands of tourists in the summer, and 
again we are glad that we are here ahead of the five 
thousand Americans who arrived in Paris last Satur- 
day. Geneva is renowned because it was the home of 
two remarkable men, Rousseau and Calvin, the one a 
great writer, the other a reformer. Both have mon- 
uments erected by the city and the former has a beau- 
tiful island in the Rhone near one of the bridges named 
after him. There is another costly mausoleum ~ and 
monument to Charles II, of Brunswick, who left his 
fortune of over $4,000,000 to the city on condition 
that they erect this monument and mausoleum for 
him. The mausoleum is in the shape of a tower, his 
sarcophagus. resting in the tower about thirty feet 
above the ground. The remarkable thing is that the 
whole base is surrounded by a moat filled with water. 
T could find no explanation for this except that the 
poor sinner thought the evil spirits could not swim and 
so could not get him. In the reformation time Geneva 
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was a leader in religious liberty, and in 1665 Frederick 
William, grand elector, declared religious liberty and 
the privilege of all refugees to return to their homes. 
In modern times Geneva is again prominently in the 
eyes of the world because it has been chosen as the 
seat of the League of Nations. The league is housed 
in a fine four-story building facing a wide promenade 
and the lake. 

We wanted to go through the building but found 
that the league was not in session; yet all the rooms 
were occupied, as each of the forty-five nations which 
belong to the league has a permanent representative 
here and work is going on at all times, even when the 
league is not in session. On the front wall is a tablet 
with the following inscription: “A la memoir de Wood- 
row Wilson, President des Estats Unis, Foundateur de 
la Societe des Nations” — ‘To the Memory of Wood- 
row Wilson, President of the United States, founder 
of the league of Nations.” 


I thought it a great pity that our nation does not 
belong to the one organization for the prevention of 
war which President Wilson hoped would materialize 
out of the World War, especially since I am convinced 
that they would have taken in the United States even 
if we had made reservations in reference to articles 
ten and twelve. 

It can’t help but improve matters internationally 
if representatives of the different nations meet each 
other and counsel together. One of the causes of the 
World War was that no French Prime Minister stood 
face to face with a German Chancellor for more than 
50 years. 

My greatest regret, however, is that we have not 
yet joined the World Court, the constitution of which 
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was, written by former Secretary of State Elihu, Root, 
_ which is the only tribunal existing for settling inter- 
national difficulties which can not be adjusted by 
_ diplomacy. No human organization can ever be made 
to some feature of which the irreconcilables in the 
Senate would not obiect and I only hope that in the 
next meeting of Congress in December they will be 
so outnumbered that our joining the World Court, 
which I believe is the ardent wish of eighty-five per 
cent of the citizens of the United States, may be con- 
summated. 


VIL. 
Conditions in Italy Pictured. Physical, Social and 
Political Life 


In our last letter we spoke of adjusting inter- 
national difficulties and there are some that need ad- 
justing. The following is one example: 

Leaving Geneva we decided to take the railroad 
which skirts the south shore of the lake because it 
is shorter than the one on the north shore and we 
could make better connection for the train to Italy. 
Having lost a few days in getting Mr. Schmidt’s vise, 
we decided not to return to France but to go through 
Switzerland into Italy, so we had all our French money 
exchanged into Swiss money. Imagine our surprise 
when we came to the station and the agent told us that 
only French money would be accepted as this was a 
French railroad. We tried at four or five stores and 
restaurants to have the Swiss money exchanged into 
French money and finally found a lady in a cafe who 
had enough French money and would make the ex- 
change for us, but she asked 33 per cent for this ac- 
commodation. Harold Eymann and I argued with her 


in a few French words and much gesticulation to four 
- minutes of train time and decided to give her the 33 — 
per cent rather than miss our train. Yet Geneva is a 
Swiss town. Just think of Canada building a railroad 
into Chicago refusing to take U. S. money when you 
buy a ticket; surely that railroad business in Geneva 
needs adjusting. 

Then, too, the custom and passport business is a 
nuisance. That day we passed through a strip of 
French territory and if we had gone through to Italy, 
which we might easily have done, we would have passed 
the custom and had our passports examined six times, 
for each country examines you and your baggage when 
you come in and when you go out. 

On such occasions I am always thankful that we 
have no trunks. When you travel in Europe leave 
your trunk in America. You have to send it by ex- 
press and it is held up at each border to be examined 
for custom and arrives at the place where you expect 
to have it three days after you have left for another 
town. At Visp, Switzerland, we stopped, for a six to 
- eight hour ride on aEuropean train is all you can stand. 
When you sit for six hours facing a stranger, your 
feet flat on the floor and held quiet for fear of step- 
ping on the stranger’s corns, your head craned to the 
side to avoid the stare of the stranger and to get an 
occasional glimpse of the scenery when someone is 
not standing in front of the only window in your coupe, 
you are ready to welcome a change. But there was 
another reason for stopping at Visp, for from here 
there is a cogwheel railroad running to Zarmatt and a 
cable road from this place to Gornergrat where you are 
among the eternal snows, opposite the Matterhorn, one 
of the highest mountains in Switzerland. 
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We got as far as Zarmatt, but the cable road 
from there was not yet in operation on account of too 
much snow. However, we had a splendid view of the 
mountains, the valley, the gorge and the miserable 
huts in which the mountaineers live. They have little 
garden-like fields along the streams and their goats 
and cows feed on the steep slopes of the mountains. 
We could see white dots on the mountains, 3000 to 
4000 feet above us, and using the field glass we could 
see that they were goats feeding, and we could also 
locate the hardy mountaineer who had climbed the — 
steep mountain side with them. But it’s about sunny 
Italy and not about snowy Switzerland that I want to 
write, for we have been sightseeing and perspiring in 
Italy for more than-a week. There is so much to 
write, because for beauty, as well as historically, so- 
cially and politically, Italy is interesting, that I shall 
not be able to condense it all into this one article. 


I shall first tell you something about the physical, 
social and political condition. Italy is quite moun- 
tainous. Going from Milan to Genoa we passed 
through many tunnels, and from Genoa to Pisa Harold 
said it was. like traveling in the subway of New York, 
and my sister, who started out to count the tunnels, 
gave it up when she reached seventy-four. The south- 
ern part is not so mountainous and even in the north- 
ern part, between the mountains there are beautiful 
productive valleys, and these are intensively cultivated. 
The cultivation is all done by hand. An Italian friend 
of mine in California had given me a letter and five 
dollars to give to her mother, so at Pisa Mrs. Krehbiel 
and I made a side trip to deliver the message and 
money. Fortunately the mother had a neighbor who 
had lived in the United States for twenty years and 
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could speak English and he acted as interpreter, so we 
spent a most profitable afternoon there. All through 
this part of the country they grow mulberry trees, 
grapes and grain or vegetables on the same piece of 
ground. 

The mulberry tree serves a double or triple pur- 
pose. The gathered leaves feed the silk worms, the 
branches cut off make nests for the worms to spin 
the cocoons, and the tree is a trellis for the grape 
vine, 

While I have mentioned this I had better tell you 
a little about the silk industry, for even the ladies who 
wear the silk know little or nothing about how it 
is produced. The following is the process: 

The farmer who has the mulberry trees buys a 
few ounces of silk worms, just like we buy the baby 
chicks in America. He buys them by weight instead 
of by number, for they are very tiny. He feeds them 
tender mulberry leaves one day and, as the farmer 
who explained it to us said, “They go to sleep.” After 

’ sleeping forty-eight hours they wake up and he feeds 
them again, a little more than the first time, and they 
sleep again, a little longer than the first time. When 
they wake up the second time they are ready for busi- 
ness and he feeds them all the mulberry leaves they 
can eat three times a day for eight days, changing 
the rack on which they feed once each day. At the 
end of the eight days he lets them nest in the mul- 
berry twigs where they spin the cocoons. These 
cocoons are vlaced in boiling water to loosen the 
threads and the threads of five cocoons are made into 
one silk thread in the factory, and from the silk thread 
the cloth is woven. So much for silk manufacturing. 
What I want to say and what will cause you to marvel 
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and understand what I mean by intensive cultivation 

is this: That the farmer we visited is renting two and 

one-half acres, giving fifty per cent of all the proceeds 

_ to the proprietor and making a good living for his 
family, besides paying a high tax. 

When you see the number of soldiers, policemen 
and Fascisti, all gorgeously,, strutting around as 
though they owned the world, you will understand why 
the farmer and his wife, both bent by constant use of 
a heavy hoe, must do intensive farming to provide 
the wherewithal. If Caillaux with the soidier burden 
and the debt in France has a difficult task to stabilize 
the franc, then Mussolini, with a smaller war debt, 
but an army of Fascisti added to the regular army, has 
a greater task to stabilize the lira. The exchange 
shows how they are succeeding. Both normally worth 
twenty cents, the franc is now worth five cents and the 
lira four cents, and the prediction is that unless they 
have a Dawes plan for France and Italy the france 
’ and lira will follow the mad toboggan of the German 
mark. 

They look like it, for the paper money is so flimsy 
that hotel keepers and merchants keep a pot of glue 
and tissue paper to patch their money. The essential 
feature of the Dawes plan, or rather the reason why 
it works, is because it puts Germany on a gold basis, 
and by the peace treaty, because of the supervision 
of an interallied commission, Germany is limited to 
100,000 soldiers for police duty and prohibited from 
maunfacturing war material. As long as France and 
Italy have a million soldiers each, counting the French 
in Morocco and the Fascisti in Italy, and keep the 
munition factories going at full blast, they cannot bal- 
ance their budget or get onto a gold basis, and the 


time will come when that poor farmer and his wife on 
the two and one-half acres can no longer carry the > 


' burden. 


There is much danger of explosion in a situation 
like that. The other day I saw a trainload of Fascisti 
carrying a banner with skull and crossbones, each one 
having the same symbol on his black shirt, arrive at 
a station for a celebration in that town. The police 
tried to hold them at the gate, I suppose for only a 
few minutes, but there was such shouting, gesticulation 
and confusion that I feared a riot. To avoid this the 
police gave ‘way and the Fascisti swept tumultuously 
into the station like a river when it has swept away 
a dam. 


IX. 
The Buried City of Pompeii, Ancient Rome, 
Florence and Venice 


All Europe is ancient compared with the United 
States but when you reach Italy and get to Rome . 
and beyond you begin to realize that you are walking 
“on the ground which supported a civilization which 
antedated the Christian era, and where. everything 
which is less than three hundred years old is considered 
modern. Vesuvius at Naples must be ancient, but the 
city of Pompeii is still more ancient, for when in the 
eruption of 79 A. D. it buried this city in ashes to a 
depth of 20 feet the city streets had ruts worn into 
the heavy stone with which they were paved by 
hundreds of years of traffic and the carts or carros, 
as they called them, must have been of the same make 
as those now used on the streets of Naples. 

The population of this buried city is estimated to 
have been about 20,000. The majority of these escaped 
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at the time of the eruption but many were buried in 


the ruins of the city. The city lay buried under this 


mantle of ashes and debris for about 1800 years. In 
the year 1860 it was discovered and since then ex- 
cavations have been going on under scientific super- 
vision. Over half of the city is now excavated and you 


can see the shops and stores in which they did their 


business, the rooms in which they lived, the temples 
in which they worshipped, the stadium, the theaters, 
and the gambling dens in which they sought amuse-: 
ment. In a museum they have a collection of the im- 
plements and utensils which were found, the charred 
bread and cakes found in the bake ovens, and the casts 
of the bodies of some of the people and a dog, show- 
ing the position in which they died, made from the hol- 
low in the ashes where their bodies lay. There is 
also a bedroom containing five partly destroyed skele- 
tons of those who perished there. Most tourists, espe- 
cially ministers, writing about Pompeii, because they 
have been shown a few obscene pictures on the wall, 
begin to moralize and say that these cities were de- 
stroyed so suddenly and so utterly because of their 
sin and wickedness. One time the disciples came to 
Jesus and asked him if the seventy upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell were especially great sinners, and 
he told them they were not. So I would say from 
what I saw in Pompeii. If Naples or Rome or New 
York should be thus suddenly destroyed I doubt not 
but some Pharisee visiting the ruins in two thousand 
years from now would say they were destroyed be- 
cause of their exceeding wickedness, and this con- 
clusion would be as uniust as it is concerning Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. 


Going north a half day’s journey by rail, we 


reached Rome, the eternal city on its seven hills where 
the Caesars once ruled, where the gladiators fought, 
and where the Pope is now incarcerated amidst royal ~ 
splendor, for as you no doubt know, once elected Pope 
he is never allowed to leave the Vatican. In the midst 
of modern Rome is the tomb of her glorious past. A 
few minutes’ walk from the central railroad station 
will take you to the ancient Forum, which with its awe 
inspiring ruins speaks loudly of the grandeur of the 
‘Roman empire under the Caesars when this was the 
business and legal center of the world. How they 
ever raised those monoliths forming the columns 50 
feet high and five feet in diameter is a mystery to me. 
These ruins are now surrounded by little dingy shops 
and tenements. 


The most impressive ruins perhaps in all the world 
are the ruins of the Coliseum, the amphitheater in 
which the gladiators fought and the early Christians 
were devoured by wild beasts to amuse the Roman 
people who sat to the number of 50,000 interraces from 
the emperor’s box near the arena, opposite the Vestal 
Virgins upward for nearly 100 feet to the gallery of 
the slaves who were placed there for the purpose of 
extending the awning to protect the audience against 
the rays of the sun or to shelter them in case of rain. 
Underneath these terraces are the cages in which the 
wild beasts were kept, and above these cages the pris- 
ons in which the Christians were incarcerated and 
from which clothed in the skin of a tiger or lion or’ 
bear they were compelled to crawl on hands and feet 
‘into the arena to be torn to pieces and devoured by 
the wild beasts for the amusement of the Roman cit- 
izens. On another occasion two gladiators, poor cap- 
tives from some foreign land, had to fight to the death 
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to entertain the people who drank wine, lolled in lux- 
urious baths, and had 700,000 slaves to do their work. 
Do you wonder that such a civilization has been wiped 
from the face of the earth? Its destruction was as in- 
evitable as cause and effect. 

The glory of modern Rome is St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, with its 1100 rooms, some of which contain 
more wealth than the assessed valuation of Reedley. 
They are having ten to twelve of them repaired and 
refurnished at present—the ones, the guide told us, 
in which the Borgia, or bad woman, and her sons 
lived in riot when they were popes. After their reign 
these rooms were closed for 400 years, but the present 
pope ordered them reopened and refurnished. If in 
each day of this Holy Year as many thousands pay ad- 
mission to the Vatican as did on the day we were there, 
they will have more than enough money to furnish 
those rooms. 

The Catacombs are a Hienonantente Monks 
have taken possession of the entrance, and after-you 
have paid the admission fee each receives a small can- 
dle, and, led by a monk who has all the hair shaved 
off his head except a small ring about three inches from 
the crown, you go down two flights of stairs to the 
tombs. You are shown a chapel in which six of the 
early popes are buried. He mumbles in unintelligible 
English a few of the inscriptions on the slabs in the 
side of the walls and leads you to a small chapel con- 
taining two sarcophagi with remnants of human skel- 
etons. Then you are brought back by another stairway 
to the daylight and expected to buy postcards and 
souvenirs at three times the regular price. Any think- 
ing man can easily see that those chapels were made 
in the 9th and not in the 1st century, and that the 
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sarcophagi were brought from some other place ead 
put in the Catacombs to make the thing a little more 
impressive. But this fraud is not as palpable as the 
one at the Chapel “Quo Vadis.” This is the traditional 
spot where Christ is supposed to have met Peter when 
Peter was fleeing from Rome to save his life, and Peter 
asked him. “Domini quo vadis?’—‘“Master whither 
goest thou?” Jesus told him that he was going to 
Rome to be crucified again, seeing that his disciple was 
not willing to be crucified. That’s the tradition, and 
they have built a chapel on this traditional spot and put 
into it a statue of Christ. Since then devout ignorant 
people crossing themselves with holy water have kissed 
the foot off of this statue, so that it has been replaced 
by a bronze foot and the cobble stone which bears 
the imprint which Christ’s foot made when he appeared 
to Peter is covered with an iron grating; otherwise, 

ignorant people nee have kissed it out of existense 
long ago. 

We might have had the thrill of seeing both the 
King and the Pope, for the former celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his reign and appeared on the balcony 
of his palace facing the sauare, and the latter was to 
beatify somebody in St. Peter’s that evening. To see 
the Pope would have cost us 15 francs, and to see the 
King might have cost us our lives, as thousands of peo- 
ple came to Rome for the celebration all loaded with 
weapons and by evening they would all be loaded with 
wine, so we thought it wiser and safer and cheaper to 
go to Florence, the beautiful. 

The city is rich with memory of Italy’s great 
artists and poets. In the year 1506 there belonged to 
Florence the great distinction that Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, these three immortals, 
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were working there side by side. Andrea del Sarto, 
Lorenzo di Credi and other less renowned artists also 
lived and worked here, and of course some of the works 
of these men are preserved and are on exhibition here. 
This was also the home of Dante, the author of the 
Divina Comedia, who as a reward for his labor died in 
exile at Ravenna in 1321. Florence was also the scene 
of the remarkable reformation wrought by Savonarola 
who for his labor in opposing the priests and the king 
in their corruption was burned at the stake in 1498. 

We leave Florence with its glorious past and hast- 
en to Venice, for we must see the city built on the wa- 
ter before we leave Italy, and before this article gets 
too long and tiresome. 

For one and one-half hours we taxied_on Gondola 
No. 82 through the streets of Venice. That is unique, 
but if the tide did not ebb and flow two and one-half 
feet every 24 hours, Venice would soon become a cess- 
pool. It too has a glorious past, as St. Marco Basilica 
and the Doge’s Palace indicate, in comparison with 
which the present is wretched. The church, built more 
than 1000 years ago, and ornamented with rich mosaics 
in the 10th and 12th centuries, has not sufficient foun- 
dation to support such a tremendous structure. The 
whole floor is uneven and I saw that of the two pillars 
supporting an arch one was about six inches lower 
than the other. They have made and are making ex- 
tensive repairs but whether they can save the Basilica 
is a question. The Palace of the Doges is in a splendid 
state of preservation and an interesting place to visit. 
It contains the largest room I ever saw, 179 feet long, 
81 feet wide in the clear and 49 feet high. In this 
room is the largest oil painting inthe world, “Par- 
adise,” by Tintoretto. There are other rooms of inter- 
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est, but the most interesting thing about the palace is 
the Bridge of Sighs which leads from the cells, of the 
palace across a canal to the place of execution. When 
we see in what splendid extravagance the Doges lived 
we wonder that the people tolerated it. Perhaps, when 
in a thousand years from now the people of that age 
read of the present day and its doings, they too will 
wonder why the Prince of Wales took a ship with 21: 
cooks and silverware enough to entertain 550 guests at 
one time, and made a cruise to South Africa and South 
America at an expense of several million pounds ster- 
ling while some of the people in England were starving. 


Next time — beautiful Switzerland, the vacation 
grounds of the world. 


X. 
Switzerland, Vacation Land of the World 


God made only one Switzerland and he made it 
to be the vacation land of the world. The Swiss say of 
it in their dialect, “Es Schwitzerlandli is war kli, aber 
schoener koennt es nimmer si’—‘“The Swiss country 
indeed is small, but more beautiful it could not be 
aval. 


But this beautiful land of snowcovered mountains, 
smiling lakes, forest-covered canyons and green valleys 
has been making a very unpleasant face at us and 
thousands of other tourists for about ten days. Each 
day it. was cloudy, and every day there were some 
showers of rain, so that if you went out for a walk 
you would almost invariably be caught in a shower, 
and the giant mountains surrounding our hotel on the 
Brienzer lake were alwavs shrouded in clouds and mist. 
But why should we complain? The hardy mountain- 
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eers among whom I spent last Sunday, who have only 
rain water and depend upon the growth of grass’ for 
their cattle, were complaining bitterly about the 
drouth, and with them we tried to rejoice in the raiu, 
Between the showers and during the delightful days we 
spent at Lake Lucerne, and in the trips and hikes we 
have made here since the weather has cleared up, we 
have seen much of the incomnvarable beauty of Switzer- 
land. To describe it would bankrupt the English lan- 
guage, even if you had command of it like a Webster, 
which I have not. 


_ The region around Lake Lucerne has been made 
famous by Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell.” This beautiful 
poem which you have all read, in which Tell is compelled 
by the tyrant Gessler to shoot the apple from the head 
of his boy, is based upon the fact that about 1000 years 
ago the three cantons of Switzerland surrounding this 
lake rebelled against the Hapsburgs of Austria who 
were oppressing them, and threw off this yoke of op- 
pression. The Ruetli Meadow on the west shore of the 
lake where the covenant between representatives of the 
canton was made, the Tells Platte on the east side of 
the lake, where Tell is supposed to have escaped in a 
storm while he was being taken to prison in a boat, and 
now decorated with a Tells Chapel, the place where the 
tyrant governor lived, the Axenstrasse, a picturesque 
driveway hewn out of the precipitous walls over which 
Gesslar passed the night he was assassinated, are all 
to be seen, and become intensely interesting when you 
first sit down, as we did, and read once more that 
thrilling story of sacrifice and heroism written by 
Schiller. In the city of Lucerne is the most remark- 
able piece of sculpture I have ever seen. It is called 
the “Lion of Lucerne,” a memorial to the 26 officers 
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and 760 soldiers of the Swiss Guard who fell in de- 

fending the Tuileries in 1792. The dying lion with a 

_broken spear in his body is reclining in a grotto, and all 

is hewn out of the sandstone rock of a precipice after~ 
a model by the Danish sculpture, Thorwaldsen. The 

lion is so lifelike and the agony of death so touchingly 

shown in his face that you can sit for an hour in rapt 

admiration. 


- In the precipitous wall on the east side of the 
Thuner lake there is a cave called the Beatus Hoele. 
The story connected with this cave is that in the year 
980 A. D. St. Beatus came to Switzerland to preach 
the gospel to those early inhabitants. They persecuted 
him and he took refuge in this cave. To make the 
story seem more real they have fixed up a room 20 
feet from the entrance of the cave in which they have 
' a wax figure of the old gentleman, with gray hair and 
a long gray beard, sitting at.a crude table reading his 
Bible. At the side of the table is his bed, made of 
twigs and dry leaves, and in the back of the room a 
kettle suspended over a small heap of sticks which are 
aglow with a red electric bulb. They also show a cel- 
luloid fish which he is supposed to have caught in the 
lake and is about to broil for his supper. I suppose the 
whole story is as real as the fire under the wood, and 
the fish, but the cave itself is really worth seeing. It 
has been opened and made accessible for 3000 feet. 
It was caused by a subterranean stream which still 
flows through the cave, and which you cross a half 
dozen times in your passage through to the end of the 
cave and back. In the upper part there are some 
splendid snecimens of stalagmites and stalactites, and 
as you go along the passageway all lit up by electric 
light you pass through some large rooms in which 
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you can see some curious shapes of rocks caused by the 


_erosion of thousands of years. 


We were favored by two days of fine weather for 
our trips into the high Alps.- The one from Interlaken — 
through Lauterbyonn to Scheidegg on a cogwheel road 
to an altitude of 6000 feet where we were opposite the 
range of which the “Jungfrau” is the highest peak. 
On this range the snow was piled 20 to 30 feet deep 
in some places and while eating our lunch we saw two 
snowslides. When a great mass of snow begins to 
slide down the mountainside it sounds like distant 
thunder and it is a sight never to be forgotten. 

The other trip was to Niesen Kulm, 7000 feet high, 
by means of a cable road which has a grade of 68 


per cent and passes over some places that fairly take 


your breath, though they assure you that it is perfect- 
ly safe. From the top of this mountain you can look 
down 6000 feet into three different valleys and see the 
towns like clusters of little play houses, the trains run- 
ning through the valleys like little toys, and the high- 
ways like white threads winding through the valley 
from one village to another. We all voted that the 
grandest sight we had ever enioyed was the one into 
the valley from Niesen Kulm. 

Interlaken is the central point in Switzerland from 
which the tourists make their excursions and conse- 
quently is full of tourists. They say that the tourist 
industry is only about 5 per cent of all the industries 
of Switzerland, but at Interlaken it is 100 per cent. 
When a train or boat arrives there are from 25 to 35 
hotel runners, in splendid uniforms, with the names of 
the hotels they represent in gold letters on their caps, 
lined up like two rows of soldiers to meet the guests. 
If these 30 or more runners would storm the incom- 


ing travelers like they do in Italy it would look like war : 
or a football rush, but they simply stand in line until - 
a guest speaks to one of them or hands him his hand’ 
baggage ,and when he does this none of the other run- 
ners interfere. At Venice in Italy six runners were 
pulling at us at the same time, and one was so insist- 
ent that Harold threatened to push him into the canal 
if he did not let us alone. 

The business places of Interlaken which are not 
hotels are restaurants, and in the latter they have for 
sale to the tourists the most wonderful woodcarvings 
you can imagine. One of these is an Alpine guide on 
a peak helping tourists up a steep mountain side by 
means of a rope. There are others as intricate and 
wonderful as this one. 

Before we leave this beautiful vacation land, I 
must make a few general remarks. Two things stand 
out prominently in Switzerland, cleanliness and pros- 
perity, and these are the more noticeable if you have 
just come from Italy. While in Italy the france is worth 
‘4 cents in Switzerland it has its normal value of 20 
cents. The cooler climate and rains in the summertime 
help to keep things more cleanly than in Italy, where 
it is hot and dusty, but the people, too, are much more 
cleanly, as you can easily notice in any hotel, store or 
market place. The right of way along the railroads is 
all sown to grass and harvested for hay, and every road 
crossing has a gate which is closed on the approach of 
a train. The section workers’ wives are the gate keep- 
ers, but now since many of the trains are run by elec- 
tric power, the gates close by electric contact on the 
approach of the train. I have forgotten how many 
thousands of Americans are killed each year at rail- 
road crossings. Perhaps we haven’t enough section 
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workers’ wives to care for the gates or perhaps since 
they are enfranchised they would object to being gate 


keepers, but if it could be arranged so that the gates 
would close automatically when the train approaches it 
ought certainly to be done. The one thing which ap- 
peals to me above all others in Switzerland is the ex- 
cursions of the school children to places of beauty or 
interest. The time of the excursions is in the spring 
before the heavy tourist traffic begins, and we met 
them everywhere on the trains, the boats the moun- 
tain tops. The whole school has an outing from one to 
two or three days, depending upon the grade, under the 
guidance of the teacher, accompanied by as many of 
the parents as care to go, so that when a child has 
finished the high school he has seen all parts of his na- 
tive land. On a boat of Lake Lucerne we met a primary 
school making such an excursion for one day. They had 
left home at 5:30 a. m., each child carrying a knapsack 
and a cane. They would visit three places of historical 
interest and return to their home town at 9 p. m., and 
the entire trip including a simple warm meal at noon 
cost each child $1.50, $2.10 for adults, and for poor 
children the school paid the fare. In America some 
children never get beyond the county in which they 
live. Many school children in California have never seen 
San Francisco and the Golden Gate, nor the sequoia 
trees in the mountains. I asked one party the question, 
“Why could not such school excursions be arranged in 
America?” The philosopher of our party replied: “You 
could, but you would first have to have government 
ownership of railroads like they have here.” If that 
would make possible drop gates at every railroad cros- 
sing, excursions for groups of school children at a nom- 
inal cost, and also the convenience that when you had 
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bought a ticket to a certain city you could travel on 
any train or boat which goes to that city, I] would vote 
for government ownership. : 


xe 
Defeated Germany. 


We certainly had a lively time getting into Germany. 
Harold Eymann stovped at Berne to get our vises while 
we went to Basel, where I was to express some of our 
surplus baggage to England, get some money exchan- 
ged, and obtain some information about the trains, un- 
til he arrived. All this I had done by the time he arri- 
ved. When he came we bought tickets and fifteen minu- 
tes before train time we went to the train sheds to as- 
certain on which track the train would leave. To our 
surprise we were told that the German trains leave 
from another station situated at another end of town. 
By the time I had the ladies notified in the waiting 
room we had ten minutes to get to the other station. 

Harold hailed two cabs and we piled the ladies and 
‘baggage into them pell mell and told the driver to break 
the speed limit in getting us to the ‘““‘Badishe Bahnhof”’. 
They did their best and we arrived two minutes before 
train time. We engaged two baggage men to hustle our 
baggage into the depot, and then ran up against two 
customs officials. We saw the train in the shed ready 
to pull out and I explained to them our situation, say- 
ing we were Americans and had to get to Karlsruh 
that night on that train. They stamped our baggage 
and passports without looking at it and we hurried to 
the train. 

_ The ladies and I got onto the train. Harold and the 
two baggage carriers were handing me the suit cases 
when a train official said something emphatically and 
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closed the door. Harold reopened the door and’ he and 
the baggage men began handing me the rest of the 
suit cases. The official rushed up a second time, and 
saying, “Herr Gott Himmel, Donnerwetter,” he grab- 
bed the door and slammed it shut. At the same time 
the train began to pull out, while Harold and one-half 
the baggage remained on the platform. The ladies of 
our party were a little nervous by this time and wanted 
me to explain. I repeated the mouthful the German of- 
ficial had used, but told them I didn’t know any more 
about the interpretation or meaning of it all than they. 
The train pulled out into the yard and then backed into 
the train shed on another track, so Harold had plenty 
of time to get on with the rest of the baggage. It was 
exciting while it lasted and amusing when it was all 
over. 

Germany is of especial interest to me because my an- 
cestors came from the Palatinate to America in 1851. 
When I visited this district, which is now part of the 
occupied territory, and saw how the people are living, I 
thank God that my grandparents emigrated to Ameri- 
_ca. Since I have mentioned it, I might say a word about 
the occupation. 

According to the Versailles peace treaty, the French 
are allowed to occupy the left Rhine district until 1935. 
To humiliate the Germans the French sent negro troops 
over for this army of occunation. The Germans resent 
this insult and when at Worms we had to occupy a 
coach on a train which had iust been occupied by negro 
soldiers, and it had a more offensive odor than a wild 
animal cage in a zoological garden. I thought we Ameri- 
cans or any other nation would resent such treatment. 

The Germans in that district think that France does 
not intend to vacate in 1935 any more than they vaca- 
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ted the Ruhr district at the appointed time, so they say 
we must be patient until we can drive France out and 
pay her back. When I tell them that this is the same | 
spirit that dominated France in 1871, and helped — to 
bring on the world war, and that God, who is just, is 
punishing France right now for this negro insult to 
Germany by the rebellion of the Morroccans against 
French rule, and that Germany and France ought to 
cancel the old score, forget and forgive, I find no re- 
sponse in France or in Germany. 

Let us think for a moment how this situation 
might be changed to the benefit of both countries and 
the betterment of world conditions. Germany some 
time ago made a proposition to the Allies guaranteeing 
that they would not violate their western border as 
fixed by the Versailles treaty, asking, of course, the 
same guarantee from France. England favored this 
pact, if I remember correctly, but France waited three 
months before replying and then gave a rather un- 
favorable reply. Now, let us suppose that France, in 
-six months or a year, would come to some understand- 
ing with Germany on such a mutual guarantee, and . 
then take the negroes out of the Rhine provinces, and 
withdraw from the Ruhr. Germany would not forget 
to be grateful for one hundred years, but if France in- 
sists on remaining in the Ruhr, and keeps the negroes 
in the Rhine province until 1935 and does not vacate 
then, the time will come when France will have to 
suffer the consequences for the simple reason that 
hatred and resentment in Germany will grow and the 
stork is’ busier in Germany than in France. 

Of course we visited the village where my ancest- 
ors lived for nearly two hundred years. It is called 
Weierhof and lies twenty miles west of the Rhine at 
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Mannheim, and eight miles east of Donnersberg, ‘Hill 
of Thunder,” the highest hill in the Palatinate, sup- 
posed by the old Germans to be the home of the god of 
thunder. 


We visited the cemetary and found that more than 
three-fourths of the tombstones had the inscription of 
Krehbiel, but the Krehbiels of that village are all in 
the cemetery, the others by that name having gone to 
other parts of Germany and most of them to America. 
We made a trip per spring wagon to the top of the 
Donnersberg, about 3000 feet above sea level, walking 
up the steeper places. We took our lunch along, which 
we ate under the pine trees at the top, and returned 
home in the evening after making the magnificent dis- 
tance of seventeen miles. In America you would make 
that trip in an hour and never get out at the steep 


- places, even if you only had a Ford. But even Fords 


are unknown here, and you are very fortunate your 
friends have a spring wagon and farm horses to draw 
it. Most people in the country have only an ox wagen 
and cows to pull it. 

By going at the slower pace, however, you see 
more and discover things which you would not see nor 
find out on an automobile tour. For instance, on this 
trip I made the interesting discovery that about 240 
acres on the top of this Donnersberg were bought in 
1775 by a Krehbiel family from the ruler of the prov- 
ince, and this farm remained in possession of this 
family until 1868. At the highest point on the hill is 
a restaurant where many tourists who visit this place 
can get refreshments. One of my friends thought if 
my ancestors had kept this place we might be doing 
a thriving business in this restaurant. I tried to pic- 
ture myself as the proprietor of this restaurant with a 
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vest three times the size I am now wearing, dispens- 
ing beer and wine to the thirsty tourists and again — 
I thanked God that my ancestors went to America. 

There is more hope of curing Germany and all 
Europe of the military spirit than of the drinking 
habit. Germany is being cured of the former now, for 
when they see the English military officials at Cologne, 
the French at Coblenz and Bonn, the negroes at Mainz 
and Worms, strutting the strees in all their ‘military 
regalia and pride, they can understand how hateful the 
whole thing looks. Perhaps it is penetrating the dull 
understanding of some what I have been preaching to 
them, that since all their war material and the institu- 
tions which have manufactured it have been destroyed, 
and they are forbidden to raise an army, they are now 
saving as compared with France $1,500,000 per day on 
the military budget. The time will come when Ger- 
many will be thankful that the Allies compelled her to — 
be the first demilitarized nation of the earth. In 
France, Italy and Switzerland we hardly ever traveled 
on a train hut that there were some soldiers aboard. 
The only soldiers I see in Germany are the English and 
French along the Rhine. 

Germany cannot arm herself, but even if the in- 
terallied commission were removed I rather think that 
Germany by this time so much appreciates the ad- 
vantage of being disarmed that she would not volun- 
tarily go back to militarism. But Germany will never 
have sense enough to quit drinking! That will continue 
in all Europe until doomsday. The Mennonites are 
distributing food and clothing to the poor of Munich, 
a laudable work. But I said to the friends of our party 
that the amount spent for beer in one day in that city 
would feed and clothe all the poor of that city for 


more than a year, and they all agreed with me. When 
you talk prohibition they think you are a fanatic or 
a hypocrite, but I am confident that when we have 
stopped the seepage on the Atlantic coast and the 
filtration from Canada, the United States as a sober 
nation will lead humanity industrially, intellectually, 
and in everything that makes for a better world. 


XI. 
GERMAN INDUSTRY NOW IN FULL SWING © 
Permanent Structures Going up 


From the occupied territory in the former home 
of my ancestors west of the Rhine we went east as 
far as Munich to attend a conference and then back 
to Mayence on the upper Rhine, from where we made 
the trip down the Rhine by boat to Cologne. 

From Cologne we went east to Berlin, passing 
through the Ruhr district, and all this travel has con- 
firmed me in the opinion hinted at in my last article, 
that Germany, completely disarmed, has a tremendous 
advantage over the rest of the world, and is in full 
swing industrially as I have never seen any other coun- 
try. Not only is Germany saving in military expenses, 
not counting naval expenses, one million five hundred 
thousand dollars a day as compared with France, but 
Germany has today in productive industry nearly one 
million young men who before the war were in the mil- 
itary barracks, only consuming and not producing any- 
thing of value. Yet a manufacturer told me yesterday, 
“The only thing that keeps us from increasing our out- 
put is that we cannot get the help.” 

It stands to reason, too, that the German industry 
must be in full swing, for Germany has a tremendous 
indemnity to pay and the World Chamber of Com- 
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merce, while meeting in Brussels this month told us 
something which we all knew, i. e., “Germany can only 
pay the indemnity if her exports are larger than her 
imports. In order to make this possible, industry in 
France and England, and especially in America, will 
have to suffer.” But they decided, which no doubt is 
correct, that for moral considerations, Germany must 
be punished, even if industry in the allied nations will 
have to suffer. 

Taxes are very high in Germany, but I suppose they 
are high in all the countries which participated in the 
war. If Germany understood advertising as America 
does they would during this reparation time get the 
trade of the world and keep it after the reparation is 
paid. But they are 100 to 500 years behind the Am- 
ericans in advertising. We saw an advertisement for 
ball bearings. It was a circle with round and oblong 
figures in the middle, underneath the name of the firm. 
I called the attention of our party to it, but the whole 
lot of us could not determine whether it was an adver- 
.tisement for ball bearings or sausages, and we left the 
problem unsolved until we saw the sign of the firm 
at Stuttgart ,and underneath the statement that they 
were manufacturing ball bearings. A Kohling firm has 
a picture on their advertisement, and you can not de- 
termine whether it represents a book or a bar of soap, 
and there is nothing in the advertisement to indicate 
whether the Kohlings are running a publishing house 
or a soap factory. Another firm advertising lemonade 
has the picture of a glass the size of a tub, with the 
figure of an awkward lady sitting on the rim as though 
she were about ready to take a bath in that tumbler. 

But even with this poor appeal in their advertising 
Germany is doing business, and the poverty of two 
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years ago is a thing of the past. “The industry that 
is booming above all others is building and construc- 
tion. In every city and village and in every country 
hamlet they are building homes in all parts of Ger- 
many, and on nearly every railroad they are doing 
some repair or construction work, and they have a 
splendid crop ready for harvest. Everybody in Ger- 
many who is able to work is in a better position now 
than he was before the war; the only ones to be 
pitied are the people who were living on their incomes 
and during the time of inflation lost all.. I mentioned 
the boom in the building industry and I want to say 
here that they are not putting up hasty or ramshackle 
buildings as is often the case in an American boom, 
but they are erecting permanent, even artistic build- 
ings. 

Germany, especially along the Rhine and in south- 
ern Germany, is a wonderful place to study the de- 
velopment of the building art. You can find no rem- 
nants of the Egytian and Greek style, but of the 
Roman, which began about 500 B. C., with its rounded 
arches, and continued to about 1000 A. D., and the 
Gothic, with its pointed arches and tall spires, which 
followed the Roman and continued about 300 years, 
and the Renaissance, with its return to the Greek 
solidity and simplicity and prevailed to about the mid- 
dle of the 16th century, and the Barock, with its out- 
standing frills and ornamentations which followed 
the Renaissance, down to the severe lines which mark 
the modern art of building, you can frequently find 
specimens in a single city, as at Munich, Neurenberg 
and Cologne. In the cathedral at Cologne you see the 
finest example of Gothic architecture in the world. This 
building, like all cathedrals, is in the form of a cross. 
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The length is 435 feet, the cross section 252 feet, the — 
height of the ceiling is 184 feet, the two towers on the 
west end. are 471 feet high, and the arch of the main 
entrance is 87 feet high. Building operations were 
started in 1248. At the close of the 15th century, 
perhaps on account of the Reformation, building was 
discontinued, and it remained in an unfinished dilap- 
idated condition until 1840, when by the help of Fred- 
erick IV of Prussia it was completed according to the 
original plan of Gerard who, it is said, conceived the 
idea while listening to an oratorio. Certainly the com- 
pleted cathedral is an cratorio in stone. It is standing 
in the center of the city near the ‘““Hauptbahnhof”’ on 
32 feet of debris which accumulated from the ruins 
of various cities since the year 50 A. D. 


Claudia, the daughter of Aggrippa, established 
here a Roman colony, ‘Colonia,’ from which the pre- 
ent city has its name. Going down about 35 feet 
below the present city level, we entered a subterranean 
Roman passage and in a little chapel we saw the re- 
_clining statue of Claudia, and in the museum we saw 
what is supposed to be her sarcophagus, this proving 
again that Gray was right when he penned the words: 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And _ all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


This is also evidenced by a visit to Potsdam, the 
residence of the former Kaiser of Germany. The three 
palaces are still there, but they are dilapidated and 
the Kaiser is an exile, and not one of the 7000 soldiers 
who formerly paraded here in gorgeous uniforms is 
left. The Garrison church still stands in the midst of 
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the park and chimes out its carols, but they sound like 
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a dirge over the surrounding desolation, and the altar- 
piece, given by the Kaiser in 1914, at the beginning 
of the war, with the inscription, “Vorwaerts mit Gott, 
Gott wird mit uns sein, wie er mit unsern Vaetern 
war,” is the irony of fate. But while the pomp ‘and 
glory of former pride and power lies buried under the 
dust of past centuries, the world keeps marching on 
to greater liberty and regard for the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

In Regensburg, an old city in south Germany, we 
saw in the dungeon beneath the “burg” the only com- 
plete torture chamber with all its implements. In or- 
der that you may appreciate the statement made above 
about the progress of the world and the regard for 
the rights of the individual, and because, perhaps very 
few of my readers will have the privilege of seeing 
such an institution, I shall describe it as best I can. 

The victim, who perhaps was some rival of the 
reigning monarch, or considered by him and his ad- 
visors as a dangerous man, was accused of some crime 
and imprisoned. To induce him to confess the crime, 
for there must be a plausible reason for his execution, 
he was placed for twenty-four hours before the torture 
began, handcuffed and feet chained, in a subteranean 
cell without bread or water, in order to soften his tem- 
per. On the morning of the second day he was hauled 
up by a rope and led by two ‘“Folterknechte” through 
a dark passage to the torture chamber. Here by a 
dim candle sat the doctor and the executioner and be- 
hind a partition by another dim candle sat two judges 


who were to hear the confession of the criminal. 


The victim was first placed, back down, upon a slant- 
ing rack similar to a ladder, which had corrugated roll- 
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ers, over which he was pulled up by a rope and then 
lowered again. Then he was placed on a seat with 
rather sharp pricks and a stone weighing probably 40 
pounds was placed in his lap and by his mangled hands 
he was rocked back and forth. If by this time he did 
not confess he was placed in a kind of gallows. Two 
wooden prongs on a yoke were placed below his head 
on eithor side of his neck, with his hands fastened to 
the yoke. By means of a windlass he was gradually 
lifted off the ground and then lowered again. About 
this time the doctor probably had to make an exam- 
ination and prescribe a pause for fear the poor victirn 
might die. After the pause and when the victim had 
regained consciousness and he still refused to confess, 
he was placed on a rack. This is a frame or table 
about nine feet long which has a windlass at either 
end, with a rope and achain. The chain at the bottom 
was hooked to the manacles of his feet, the chain at 
the top on to the small chain connecting his handcuffs. 
The windlasses were then turned until all of the joints 
of the body were extended, and the victim must have 
' suffered indescribable agony, and I suppose by this 
time he was willing to confess to anything. 

The most hellish thing cn carth today is war, but 
a thousand years ago they had something still more 
hellish. That was the torture chamber. 


XII. 
Germany Sincere for Peace 


I thought we were through with Germany, but 
traveling in this country for nearly a month you see 
and hear and read so much that it is impossible to 
condense it into two articles, so I shall pick up a few 
loose threads in this correspondence. 
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We were in Berlin when Germany’s answer to 
France’s reply to the peace pact proposition was sent 
to Paris and the day following when Stresemann, sec- 


_ retary of foreign relations, made his address in the 


Reichstag. I believe that Germany is sincere in this 
proposal for a permanent peace, but as Germany, 
single-handed, fought the world, she now seems to be 
alone in her efforts for permanent peace in Europe. 
Perhaps it will be necessary to have another world war 
in which France and England are defeated, stripped 
of their colonies, and disarmed before they will be 
ready for a permanent peace. 

If no German soldiers can parade at Potsdam or 
Unter den Linden, why should the English beef eaters 
parade every day at 10 a. m. at Buckingham Palace, 
or the French cohorts go marching down the Champ 
Elysee? Because of conditions in China and Morocco 
neither England or France is willing to begin to car- 
ry out Article Five of the Versailles Treaty, which 
speaks of a general world disarmament. 

That America, too, is full of adventurous mil- 
itarism is evidenced by an article which I read in last 
Sunday’s New York Herald, Paris edition, stating that 
100 aviators are on their way to Morocco to assist the 
French in their campaign against the Riffs and that 
Major Granville Pollock, who is making up the com- 
pany, said: “If we accepted all those offering to come, 
we should have more than five hundred.” I suppose 
that this is permissible according to international law, 
but I am ashamed of my country in this matter and 
think we should have a national law that every Am- 
erican volunteering military service in a foreign coun- 
try would thereby forfeit his American citizenship. 
Right thinking people will have the same opinion of the 
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Americans that our ancestors had of the Hessian 
troops who hired out to England to keep the American 
colonies in subjection, when under Washington they 
were struggling for independence. But I weary you 
writing so much of political matters. They will find 
their solution, and I believe a peaceful solution. 

Let me go on in a lighter strain and say again that 
there is no starvation in Germany, evidenced by the 
fact that the beer gardens are full of people each eve- 
ning until after midnight and some of the men and 
women who remain until after that hour are full, too. 
During the last night we spent at Berlin two of the 
ladies of our party were kept awake by the noise in 
the restaurant across the street from our hotel and 
reported that when the police came to announce the 
closing time at 1 a. m. many of the customers needed 
assistance to find their way home. The other evidence 
that Germany is not starving is the fact that the trains 
are as full as the saloons. They are crowded every day — 
of the week and over crowded on Sunday. A few days 
. ago we traveled two and one-half hours sitting on our 
baggage because all the seats were taken. 

Harold Eymann left us at Cologne to meet a class- 
mate from New York and travel with him for two 
weeks in Belgium and France, and then meet us in 
London, so I, who am ealled the chief, am left to travel 
with four women. It reminds me of the Irish mother 
who was traveling with five children and told the con- 
ductor they were all under five years of age. Incred- 
ulous, he exclaimed: “Is this a family or a Sunday 
school picnic?” She replied, indignantly: “This is a 
family and it’s no picnic either.” I am doing fairly 
well with my family, or picnic, especially since my 
sister, Mrs. Ringleman, is a good assistant. 
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Part of our strategy to get a seat on a train is 
to get to the station early, if it is a terminal, and get 
located about fifteen minutes before the train starts. 


‘We worked this scheme the other day in leaving Ber- 
lin, and were congratulating ourselves on our success 


when we were suddenly confronted by a new proposi- 
tion. A lady, all powdered and puffed, came into the 
coupe and told my sister to vacate her seat. When 
my sister protested and told her in German, “first come, 
first served,” the lady showed her a claim check for - 
that seat, and Mrs. Ringelman had to vacate. But 
when she proposed that the whole bunch of us vacate 
she found to her surprise that there were so many 
suitcases and so much American independence packed 
into that coupe, and expressed in emphatic German by 
my assistant that the German aristocrat gave up the 
job and sat like a statue all the way to Hamburg, only 
using her smelling salts occasionally to keep from 
fainting. This little episode happened in third class 
which we are traveling here, and which is a trifle less 
than the railroad fare in America. When I see such 
things then I think the German friend whom I visited 
a few days ago was right when he said: “It’s a good 
thing we were licked. If we had won the war we would 
be so proud the world couldn’t hold us, and every baby 
in the cradle would have to wear a helmet and a 
sword.” 

In Hamburg I had an experience which was in- 
teresting, but might have proved serious. One evening 
after supper in-a restaurant the ladies wanted to take 
a ride, and I asked to be excused in order to do some 
writing at the hotel. Going through a park toward 
the hotel a religious meeting was just closing, and a 
group of men began to talk about religion and politics. 
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One rabid Communist seemed to be the principal 

spokesman, and here, like in Hyde Park, London, it 
seems everybody has a right to say what he pleases 
unhindered. This fellow denounced religion, then the 
Kaiser’s government, then the present republic of 
Germany, and reached a kind of climax by saying they 
would have to murder all the capitalists and have a 
communism like in Russia, then they would have 
heaven on earth, and the common man would have his 
rights and a fair chance. I had listened to this tirade 
against religion and all present order for about 20 
minutes, and when he made a pause after the talk 
about heaven in Russia, I asked him if he had been 
in Russia to see that heaven. The moment I calmly 
asked him this question, I took the center of the stage. 
First I had to identify myself as an American citizen 
living in the state of California. Then the spokesman 
pointed to his forehead, and twirling his index finger, 
said, ‘All Amercans are like that.” I replied that in 
spite of Charlie Chaplin and Hollywood and the Darwin 
- trial in Tennessee, there were a great many very sane 
people in the United States, indeed so sane that a few 
years ago, when we had two people over there who 
talked like he about killing all capitalists and having 
a heaven like in Russia, we paid their fare to that 
country, and sent them to that heaven, but that Bill 
Haywood and Emma Goldman got all they wanted of 
this Russian heaven in less than a year and were very 
anxious to come back, but we would not let them. In a 
short time we had quite a crowd, and an old gentleman 
who was a kind of a captain of these loafers by lifting 
up his cane would make them all keep still in order to 
give me a chance to reply. My only worry now was 
how to get out of the thing I had gotten into. Final- 
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yi in a lull of the storm, I asked to be excused because 
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I had to keep an appointment. Lifting my hat, I de- 
parted hastily, but two of the fellows followed me. 
One has a bride in Los Angeles and would like to come 
over and meet her. The other has a friend in Michigan 


and he, too, would like to come to America. After’ all, 


how thankful we ought to be for the privilege of living 
in America, and I am wondering if that murdering 
Communist had the choice of going to Russia or &mer- 


_ica, if he, too, would not sail for our shores. 


Good-by Germany. We must go to little Holland, 
the land of the windmill and wooden shoes. 


XIV. 
PICTURESQUE HOLLAND 
Costumes Such as Ancesters Wore a Thousand 
Years ago Still Prevail 


Holland and Belgium are called The Netherlands 
because more than 75 per cent of the land is lower 


than the sea level. Holland is the land of the wind- 


mills and wooden shoes. Some of the Hollanders resent 
this appellation, but it is certainly descriptive of the 
country. We stood at one of the many canals when 
the bridge was opened to allow the passage of a 
steamer. As it passed the bridge tender lowered a 
wooden shoe fastened with a string to a pole, like a 
fish hook, and the skipper placed into the wooden shoe 
the toll. This is the only country in which such a con- 
trivance would be used. But there is one other item 
which needs to be added to describe thoroughly and 
completely the country, and that is Holstein cattle. 
While in Holland we saw not hundreds or thou- 
sands, but millions of them. It makes a beautiful pic- 
ture to see hundreds of these black and white cattle on 
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the green meadows. They milk them in the pastures — 


and then take the milk cans home in boats on the 
canals which run through the pastures everywhere. 
They must export shiploads and trainloads of butter 
and cheese. These canals are excellent places to raise 
ducks and mosquitoes. There are just three reasons 
why I am not going to Holland to live: I would have 
‘to milk cows or make wooden shoes, and after working 
all d&y I would have to fight mosquitoes all night until 
I became immune to their song and sting, as the na- 
tives seem to be. 


You can notice that Holland was not in the late 
war as soon as you register at a hotel. In other coun- 
tries you must fill out a blank, giving the full name of 
each person, date of birth, occupation, citizenship, from 
what place you arrive, when you intend to leave, and 
where you intend to go. At the first hotel in Holland 
the manager handed me a block of scratch paper and 
when I asked him if it were necessary to give all this 
information about each person he answered, ‘One 
name will do. Write your own name and the word 
‘party’ behind it.” That was quite a relief. They are 
honest, too. “You need not lock your room,” they tell 
you, “unless you are afraid of your American fellow 
travelers.” Another indication of their honesty is that 
they ship vegetables, fruits and melons by express in 
open baskets. I am afraid in America there would be 
a shortage on arrival if shipped thus. 

Holland is the home of the tulip and all the flowers 
are wonderfully rich in their colors. The wheels on 
the wagons are wide but not more than three feet in 
diameter, while in Naples I saw none less than six 
feet in diameter. In this matter it seems to me 
Naples has the advantage. They have thousands of 
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dogs to pull the milk and vegetable carts and they : 


_ have thousands of others to roam tne streets and de- 
file them. The milkman has two highly polished brass 


cans on his cart as an advertisement, but the milk he 
draws from tin cans underneath. They scrub the 
whole front of the store and polish the brass on the 
door every morning, but with the innumerable dogs it 
is impossible to keep the sidewalks and the streets in 
a sanitary condition. The homes of the people are 
smaller, and the brick with which they are built are 
much smaller than in other countries. 

In north Holland, at Edam and Vollendam. (and 
by the way, every city of any importance or no im- 
portance is some kind of a Dam), the people dress in 
the same costumes worn by their ancestors a thousand 
years ago. To describe them is almost impossible and 
yet I shall make an attempt to do so. The men wear 
Quaker hats, jackets with decorations, baggy Turkish 
trousers, woolen socks and wooden shoes. The women 
wear a lace night cap with two horns curved out in 
front, a gay tight-fitting bodice, a black dress that is 
pleated at the waist and extends from there out over 
a girdle or bustle, woolen stockings ana wooden shoes. 
Girls are a smaller edition of their mothers. On a 
crowded canal boat a little maiden about seven or 
eight years old sat next to me and I found out that her 
bustle was not made of steel wire coils like the ones 
our sisters wore forty years ago, but it was a solid pad 
made of leather or cloth. It’s worth a trip to Holland 
to see these people who have not changed outwardly 
or inwardly, physically or mentally, for a thousand 
years. 

I must tell you about the most interesting thing I 
saw, and the most interesting experience I had while 
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in Holland. The first is a funeral procession. I saw 
a few black carriages with black horses, a driver with 
black Prince Albert which reached almost to his ankles, 
and a footman standing on a board in the back of the 
carriage similarly clad. The black shades on the car- 


riages were lowered. These were relatives on their 


way to the funeral. Later on in Amsterdam I saw 
a funeral procession. Two men, the minister and the 
undertaker, dressed like the driver described above, 
preceded, the minister carrying a Bible or Book of 
Forms, the undertaker carrying a maze or baton. 
Following these and preceding the hearse were two 
more men. Following the hearse were four more, all 
dressed in Prince Alberts and cylinder hats. The 
hearse was black and open on the sides so that the 
casket covered with floral pieces could be seen. The 
black horses drawing the hearse and carriages were 
draped in black mantels which hung almost to the 
ground, and the two drawing the hearse had large 
- black plumes on their heads. All the carriages of the 
mourners had the black curtains tightly closed. It was 
a solemn and impressive procession. 

My most interesting experience in Holland was 
a visit to a conscientious obiector in prison at The 
Hague. Holland has universal compulsory military 
service, and there is one young man who for conscience 
sake obiected and refused to serve. He was placed in 
prison where he has been for four months and is to 
stay four months more. I had his name and address 
and I wanted to see this hero and martyr and give him 
a word of encouragement. I succeeded in the former, 
but did not succeed in the latter for reasons which 
you will easily perceive as I go on with my story. 

I took the electric to the end of the line and then 
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: walked about a mile, when I reached among the sand 
dunes, a prison large enough to contain a thousand 
prisoners. I rang the bell at the main entrance and - 
was directed to another entrance about a block away 
Here I rang again and the barred door was opened and 
when I presented the address and my card with the 
request that I might be permitted to see the young 
man, I was asked to step in and take a seat in the hall. 
They held a conference of about five minutes in the of- 
fice and I could hear them phoning somewhere. Then 
an officer came out and asked me a few questions and 
then excusing himself unlocked a barred door and 
passed into the interior while I waited another ten 
minutes. Presently he returned and ushered me into 
the room of the director, who asked me a few questions 
and then said, “This is not visitors’ day; that’s on Mon- 
day.”’- When I apologized, pleading my ignorance, and 
telling him that I could not come next Monday, as I 
intended to leave for Rotterdam the following day, he 
kindly agreed that I might see the prisoner. I was 
then ushered into a reception room, where I was now 
behind three barred doors, and the only windows of 
the room had heavy steel bars. Here I sat for anoth- 
er ten minutes and then the prisoner was brought in, 
guarded by a soldier. The soldier heard everything 
I said and all that the prisoner said. Besides that I 
had noticed two secret doors in the room and there 
may have been a dictograph or two in the walls. Un- 
der those circumstances you use discretion and speak 
only in generalities, and of course the prisoner does 
the same. Consequently, I am in no position to know 
how they are treating him in that prison, and I don’t 
care much. My soul rebels against the injustice of the 
whole thing. Why should Queen Wilhelmina, who has 
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a palace in Amsterdam, another at The Hague, who had 
four rooms in the Kaiser’s palace at Pottsdam, fur- 
nished so that she might occupy them when she came 
on a visit, who reserves the better part of the finest 
hotel which was shown to us at Interlaken when she 
goes to Switzerland on a summer vacation—why should 
she keep this poor fellow, who refuses at her behest 
to learn to kill other people, in prison for eight months? 
The time will come when such injustice will be abol- 
ished, as was chattel slavery, and because I believe 
that such a time is coming I have written a letter to 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. In the museums of 
Paris, Rome, Berlin and London I have seen, under 
glass, letters of historic importance. Perhaps in a 
hundred or five hundred years, when war and the 
whole military system have been abolished they will 
put this letter into some museum under glass, but for 
fear this may not be done, or that you might not hap- 
pen to be there to read it, I shall add here a copy of 
_ that letter: ; 


“To Her Majesty, Wilhelmina, 
Queen of Holland. 
“Honored Lady: 

“While visiting your country I had the privilege 
of calling on Mr. Cornelius Inja, who has been in prison 
for four months and is sentenced to serve four months 
more because, for conscience sake, he refused military 
service, that is, refused to take up weapons to learn to 
kill other people. I consider the imprisonment of this 
young man a violation of his sacred, God-given rights. 
I think you would do yourself a great honor and the 
young man simple justice if you would grant him an 
immediate and unconditional pardon. Excuse me for 
the liberty I take in addressing you thus. I should be 
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very thankful and appreciate it very much if you would 

be kind enough to give me a reply to this letter.” 
When the Queen replies I’ll let you know her 

answer. 


XY. 
OLD ENWLAND 
London, to the Englishmen, is Center of the Universe 


We had a stormy entrance into the Mother Coun- 
try. The passage across from Holland was not very 
calm and when we confronted the English officer at 
the landing the storm broke out in full fury. We had 
neglected to obtain our vises and this officer jumped 
on us with both feet, threatening to put us into deten- 
tion and to send us back to Holland or to America. I 
remembered that old Solomon had said, “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” so I poured oil on the troubled 
waters, and answered the irate gentleman meekly 
that it was a mistake, explaining how it happened, and 
that we, the four ladies and myself, were at his mercy 
and would do whatever he said or go wherever he sent 
us. I could notice his better self working to the top, 
and a few minutes later he stamped our passports, 
and we hurried to get aboard the train for London but 
the train had gone, and we did not reach London until 
ta-o0 2, mi, 

Arriving at Victoria station I left the ladies and 
the baggage and went to look for a hotel. I walked 
for blocks and every hotel I found was full, and I be- 
gan to fear we might have to sit up the rest of that 
night. Having a touch of seasickness across the chan- 
nel, meeting at the landing an officer with liver trouble, 
missing the train to London, and sitting at the station 
after midnight without a place to sleep is almost enough 
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to make you homesick. A fellow had been told that 
tramping was the ideal life; you rested under a shade 
tree and when you got hungry you would go to the 
‘kitchen of a farm house and get a good meal, and 
there were new scenes and experiences each day. He 
decided to try it. He was turned down at four places 
where he applied for meals, and at one place a vicious 
dog tore his trousers leg. Going to bed hungry and 
cold, he said, “This tramping ain’t what it’s cracked 
up to be.” Our whole party that morning at 12:45 
came to the unanimous conclusion that this foreign 
travel ain’t what it’s cracked up to be. I sallied forth 
again on that chilly morning and my effort this time 
was crowned with success, and I hurried back with 
fleet steps to impart the glad news to my discouraged 
fellow travelers. So crowded are the hotels that the 
proprietor of this one promised us the rooms for two 
nights only, as beyond that time all his rooms were en- 
gaged. 


Old England, centered at London, rules an empire 
on which the sun never sets. “‘No wonder!” said an 
American tourist, after spending five days in the fog 
of London. “How can it set, for it never rises!” Eng- 
land is still the haughty mistress of the world, or as 
an Englishman expressed it to me, ““We English have 
to police the world and keep it in order.” In exercis- 
ing this authority, however, England learned a useful 
lesson when the thirteen American colonies declared 
their independence. Since then England has recog- 
nized the autonomy of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. Had she not done this she would have lost 
these dominions long since, but in Egypt, in India, and 
in the central colonies of Africa England is still in the 
profitable but disreputable business of exploitation. 


El Vinee 
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London, to the Englishman, is the center of the 
universe, as Rome was to a Roman two thousand years 


ago, and like Rome in the past, London today tries tO 38 


bolster up her dignified authority. Rome had emperors 
who were deified; London has kings who are idolized. 


_ They live in palaces; they sit on gilded thrones; they 


wear powdered wigs, knee breeches, and shoes with 
golden buckles. When the king goes to open the ses- 
sion of Parliament or to some other state function he 
rides in a gilded carriage, and preceding him is some 


high official carrying the golden maze, a symbol of his 


authority, and the people, I suppose, bow down or cross 


themselves. The king elevates peers to all kinds of 


dignified orders. So, for instance, there is the Knight 
of the Garter, whose insignia we saw. It is a garter 
set with jewels which, no doubt, this knight adjusts 
on the king’s leg on certain state occasions. Then 
there is the Knight of the Bath who, I suppose, is 
dignified by the privilege of scrubbing the bathtub 
after the king has taken his bath. To this ostentation 
and pageantry also belong the crowns and scepters and 
the $14,000,000 worth of crown jewels, to see which 
we bought a ticket for a shilling and stood in line for 
an hour. To guard these treasures there are soldiers 
in glaring red uniforms with gold lace and a black fur 
cap about eighteen inches high that has a red stripe 
across the top. These fellows stand like statues or 
walk like automatons in the yard and halls of the build- 
ing called the Tower. Some think that man came 
from the monkey, but to turn man back and make of 
him a monkey, as in the case of these soldiers, is a 
sad atavism and seems sacreligious. 


To this antiquated dignity also belongs their mo- 
ney system in which twelve pennies make a shilling 
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two and one-half shillings make a florin, and twenty 
shillings make a pound. But before we ridicule this 
antiquated system, let us remember that we who are 
supposed to be modern and advanced still teach our - 
children that twelve inches make a foot, that three 
feet make a yard, and that five and one-half yards | 
make a rod, and blush with shame that we still think 
two pints make a quart and four quarts make a gallon, 
while all civilized nations measure distance and cubic 
contents by the metric system. 


But London is worth seeing, and if you go to the 
American Exvress Compnany or Thomas Cook & Son 
and see the multitude standing in line waiting to have 
their American dollars exchanged into pounds and 
shillings, and notice six sightseeing cars at Victoria 
station, you can safely conclude that others are of the 
same opinion. 


Thousands of these tourists go to see the West- 
minster Abbey, the cathedral which is the burial place 
of England’s mighty dead. To me the most interesting 
tombs were those of Wilberforce, who gave his life 
for the abolition of slavery in the British empire, and 
who was rewarded by seeing the fruit of his labors, 
and Livingston, who died in the jungles of Africa with 
this as the last entry in his diary: ‘All I can add) in 
my loneliness is God bless the man, American, English 
or Turk, who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.” These words are also the inscription on his 
tomb. Many stood around the tomb of the unknown 
soldier who was honored by burial in the Abbey, and 
read the noble inscription, “‘Greater love has no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.” 
I had read this same passage of scripture on a number 
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of soldiers’ tombs and monuments in Germany, and J 
wondered whether it were true in either case. 

The house of Parliament is just across the street 
from the Abbey, and is said to be the finest building 
of its kind in the world. Here Lloyd George, Baldwin, 
Chamberlain and others are preparing for a place of 
honor in the Abbey after a few years. 

We must see the British Museum and the Tate 
Art Gallery before we leave London, but as each will 
take a day, I will report on them in my next letter. 


XVI. 
A Visit to the British Museum, Art Galleries 
of London 


(A few General Observations) 


In our last letter we spoke of the kings. Four 
hundred years ago these kings were ferocious and ty- 
rannical. We saw in the yard of The Tower the spot 
on which Henry VIII had three of his wives beheaded: 
Queen Anne Boleyn, Queen Katherine Howard, and 
Lady Jane Grey. However, in these four hundred years 
the kings have been tamed and domesticated, so that 
at the present time they are a harmless ornament to 
the British Empire. Thinking of this and of the fact 
that at the 400th anniversary of our denomination in 
Zurich, Switzerland, the president of the church coun- 
cil, who is the direct successor to those who put four 
of the founders of our denomination and hundreds of 
our people to death, gave us a Christian welcome, and 
expressed regret over what his predecessors had done. 
I say, remembering these things, I cannot but conclude 
that the world has improved a little in the last four 
hundred years. 

a ya 


More interesting than the king and the Westmin- 
ster Abbey and the House of Parliament is the British 
museum. Here we find a collection of manuscripts, 
original editions, implements, monuments, ornaments, 
and valuables gathered from all countries and climes ~ 
and of all the centuries of human history that is simp- 
ly bewildering. Here are autographs by all renowned 
men and women. Some of them are pathetic. We read 
a letter written by Milton, the poet, to Samuel Symons, 
a publisher, selling his Paradise Lost for five pounds 
cash, and three other payments of 5 pounds each on 
the sale of three editions of 1,000 copies each, and the 
request that he send the five pounds immediately. 
In this respect, too, the world has progressed when we 
remember that the two doctors in Montreal who dis- 
covered insulin, a cure for diabetes, received not only 
the Noble prize of $40,000, but also an annual pension 
of $10,000 each from the Canadian government. In the 
museum are original music scores by Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Handel, Chopin, and others. The mum- 
mies of at least five Pharaos and some of their high 
officials are on exhibition. But since the war the spirit 
of self determination has taken possession of some of 
the smaller nations, and when a few years. ago the 
wonderful find in the tomb of Tutankhamen near Lux- 
or, in the Valley of the Kings. was to be brought to 
London, the Egyptian Parliament vetoed the undertak- 
ing and said: “These things shall be placed in the mu- 
seum at Cairo, and the tourists can come here to see 
them.” The British museum contains the largest book 
and the smallest book in the world. The former is an 
atlas 7 feet high and weighs 800 pounds, the latter is 
a New Testament about the size of your thumbnail. 
To me the most wonderful thing in the museum is the 
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Rosetta stone, discovered in 1802 at Alexandria, 


- Egypt, with three inscriptions, the first in hierogly- 


phics, the second in the language of the priests, and the 
third in Hebrew. The name of the Pharao was placed in — 
parenthesis, called cartouches, in each inscription, and 
from this key the savants deciphered the hieroglyphics, 
so that by 1832, with this and the Moabitestone with 
its cuniform inscription discovered in Assyria about 
the same time, the whole history, the art, the customs, 
the domestic life of a civilization extending back over | 
4,000 years has been disinterred and made available 
and thus much has been added to the fund of human 
knowledge. 


In the art galleries of London the paintings which, 
though they may not be renowned, made the greatest 
appeal to me are: “The Sea Shall Give Up Its Dead.” 
This picture represents a turbulent ocean, in the hea- 
vens above a supernal light, and out of the waves are 
coming the bodies of the dead, their eyes fixed on the 
light above. In the center is a group of father, mother, 
and children clasped in each others’ arms rising heaven~ 
ward from the waves. Then “The Dog in the Manger.” 
Two little calves coming to the manger filled with new 
mown hay find a dog resting on the hay. The painting 
of the hair on the calves is so realistic that you think 
it is actual hair pasted on the picture, and the astonish- 
ment and dismay depicted in the eyes of the innocent 
arrivals is equally striking. Then there is the burial of 
a sister in a cloister garden by another sister, while the 
bell is ringing the angelus in the tower of the convent 
which appears just above the hedge of evergreens. 
“The Last Refuge” makes an impression which you 
can not forget for days. It represents an aged grand- 
mother, whose children had died or neglected their fil- 
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ial duty, leaning heavily on fea slant wandering to the 
almshouse. 


Before we leave eORIGH J eine to testify to the po- 
liteness of her people, especially the bus and railroad_ 
conductors. Going from London to Southampton we 
found no room in the second class compartments and 
the conductor, carrying part of the baggage, took us 
through eight coaches into an empty first class com- 
partment. Because he did this voluntarily and gladly 
he got the largest tip I gave to any man in Europe. 


There are no skyscrapers and no Fifth avenue in 
London. You can’t tell whether Trafalgar square, Vic- 
toria station, Buckingham palace, or Piccadilly circus 
are the center of the city. 


Before we leave for America I want to make a few 
general remarks about Europe. Forestry is a science in | 
Europe. They plant more trees each year than are cut 
down for lumber, and all future generations in Europe 
will have as much lumber as has the present. In Ameri- 
ca we are prodigally squandering our forest resources 
without any regard for the future. The matter of sup- 
plying railroad ties has been solved in Europe by mak- 
ing them of sheet steel. They are about one-fourth 
inch thick convex with two sets of double holes where 
the rails are bolted fast. It seems to me they will last 
a life time. The freight cars are small, have only four 
wheels and carry about one-fourth the load of a freight 
car in America. The trains are short and the crew is 
about the same or larger than in America, so that a 
freight crew in America will handle from 15 to 20 
times the amount of freight handled by a crew in Eu- 
rope. 


All through the continent the people do not work 


under pressure and I think there are few deaths from 
over exertion. 

Europe has a eae number of men with artifical 
arms or legs, and these men as well as those who pas- 
sed through the World War unwounded are against 
another war, but human memory is not very long, be- 
sides another generation is coming on who will read the 
glorification of war in the school histories. Europe is 
full of monuments and nearly all of them are to some 
war hero of the past. This generation ought to build 
monuments only to the philanthropists, those who ac- 
tually contribute something to the advancement or 
good of humanity. 

In Europe they are not killing 20,000 people a 
year, like in America, with automobiles. Most people 
outside the large cities drive oxen or cows so there is 
not much danger of going over the grade or getting 
into a collision at the crossroads. 


XVII. 
A FEW MORE REMARKS ABOUT EUROPE— 
THEN HOMEWARD BOUND 


On rural Europe the women do much of the hard 
work and are poorly dressed. There is no ice cream 
cr lemonade in Europe. On a hot day in Paris we had 
some lemonade made and paid twenty-two cents for 
a small glass. Had the exchange been at normal it 
would have cost us 88 cents a glass. They know that 
only Americans will ask for lemonade, so they think: 
“Let them pay for their sugar water if they refuse 
to drink our wine.” Coffee is scarcer than lemonade. 
We did not get a decent cup of coffee during the four 
months we traveled in Europe, but we drank some good 
tea. In Lusanna we attended a Scotch Presbyterian 
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church on Sunday and the pastor prayed fervently for - 
the King and Queen of England. He also remembered 
the President of the United States, but he never rose 
to the devine heights of Jesus, the man of Nazareth, — 
who would have included Germany and all other na- 
tions. But there is some improvement for before the — 
war the minister prayed only for his own nation. 

Europe is burdened with a tremendous war debt 
which will bend the backs of unborn generations who 
had nothing to do with the creation of this burden. 
To put the world right we must not pay war debts, 
patch up the crippled with artificial limbs and dole 
out food to the starving, but we must seek a remedy 
by discovering the causes of war and removing them. 
In an art gallery in London there is a picture of Hope 
holding a harp with all the strings broken but one. 
That represents Europe at present. And the one 
string left is to come to some sensible Christian un- 
derstanding that will prevent the next war. 

Now that we have seen so much and made our 
observation we are at Southampton ready to take the 
Homeric for the shores of our native land. Like al- 
ways there was quite a rush at the last moment, and 
as we had to be examined and show our tickets and 
passports, my passport, which had been torn loose from 
the cover by a careless official in Italy, fell out without 
my noticing it, and I had only the cover in my pocket. 
Fortunately a fellow traveler saw it and brought it 
to me. A lady who observed the whole matter said: 
“That old fellow better look out, if he loses that pass- 
port he can’t go back to America.” I guess she spoke 
the truth, at least it looked that way when we got to 
New York and had to show our passports two or three 
times before we were allowed to leave the ship. If the 
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_ Minnekhada on which we sailed to Europe was dem- 


ocratic and the size of Reedley, the Homerie was ar- 
istocratic and the size of New York. The Minnekhada 
had only one class of passengers, the Homeric had 
three classes. All the way from the tenements of 


- New York to the palaces of Fifth avenue, and the like 


in New York the classes were divided according to the 
size of their pocket books. The size of our purse 
placed us in the tenement district and we did not ob- 
ject to that, but we did object to being placed on the 
water front or rather the water rear. We had good 
reservations on the Olympic, but on account of my sis- 
ter’s sudden death at Reedley, California, we trans- 
ferred our passage to the Homeric which sailed ear- 
lier. In making this transfer they gave Mrs. Krehbiel 
and me the worst cabin on board the ship. We were 
on the lowest deck just in front of the propellers, 
which,, connected at the other end with a 32,000 horse 
power engine, churned the ocean into white foam, 
glacier milk, as they call it in Switzerland. In a few 
days those propellers seemed to be churning in my in- 
side and when they had churned everything to a cer- 
tain consistency an explosion or eruption would fol- 
low. For precaution I had taken a double cose of 
Mothersill’s seasick pills, but instead of quieting the 
commotion they came up with the rest. Taking the 
advice of others I ate dry bread, apples, drank lem- 
onade, and even a glass of wine all to no avail. The 
wine came up before it had any chance to seriously in- 
terfere with my prohibition principles. When we were 
children we used to say, as we tossed some water above 
a crowd of our companions: “What goes up must come 
down.” But here the laws of the universe seemed re- 
versed and it was “What: goes down must come up.” 
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One time my friends persuaded me that it would be 
better if I went to the table and ate something. I 
yielded, ate a little bread, a few potatoes, and drank 
a little tea while the dining room seemed to be danc-_ 
ing a iig. Without excusing myself I left the table 
and took the shortest route to the nearest railing to 
feed the fish some premasticated food. I was not the 
only sufferer. One time on deck Harold had a premon- 
ition of an impending eruption. He started for the 
side of the ship but the eruption came when he was 
about three steps from his chair, so he stopped and 
decorated the deck. Perhavs the word decoration had 
its origin in an incident like this. I saw a faithful old 
Catholic lady counting the beads of her rosary, but 
presently she stopped and got busy doing something 
else. We too repented of all our sins especially the sin 
of having left America. But seasickness is not fatal 
nor does it last forever, and when it is over you grad- 
ually take an interest again in your surroundings. 
In looking over the fellow passengers I found that there 
were in our class twenty-four ministers and some of 
their wives, iust returning from a trip to Palestine. 
They talked about Esdralon, Jericho, Jerusalem, the 
Dead Sea, and Galilee. I could see that they were as 
intoxicated with the Holy Land as some American 
travelers become intoxicated with something else when 
they go to Europe. In Paris, they say, some of the rich 
American tourists become so intoxicated and boister- 
ous that it is a disgrace for our country. The preacher 
forms the habit of telling people what they should do. 
On deck of the steamer they played shuffle board, a 
game in which with sticks they shove wooden discs 
into a diagram of squares about thirty feet apart. 
These squares have numbers both plus and minus, and 
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the game is to get a hundred plus. This game was near 
our deck chairs, and there was a gray haired minister 
who played every day, and the way he told everybody 
how to play and what to do, I said to Mrs. Krehbiel: 
“He’s not just an ordinary preacher he must be a 


bishop.” 


XVIII. 
AMERICA, THE BEST PLACE AND THE BEST 
PLACE IN AMERICA, HOME 


The first two days out of Southampton it was so 
cold that even with an overcoat and a steamer rug you 
could not stay on deck. The third day we struck the 
Gulf Stream and it was so hot that you had to wipe 
the perspiration from your face. The Homeric is a twin 
screw oil burner of 36,000 tons, 670 feet long, and 
burned on her trip from England to America 3,200 
tons of oil. She carried a crew of 510 men, and the 
chief electrician told me that he had 12,000 electric: 
lights to look after. One evening the third class pas- 
sengers had an entertainment, and we all went to one 
side of the ship where a part of the deck had been 
screened off and a stage had been prepared. While the 
more than 300 passengers were on one side of the ship 
the thought came to me that it might cause the ship 
to list to that side. But after I did some mental calcu- 
lation and found that our combined weight was about 
23 tons and the ship weighed 36,000 tons I felt perfect- 
ly at ease and saw that there was no more danger of 
our upsetting the ship than that a bunch of flies sit- 
ing on the running board of an automobile might upset 
it. 

The ship carried an immense lot of freight; among 
that which was put on board at Cherbourg was two 
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~ corpses. Evidently American tourists who were not as 
fortunate as we. The most interesting part of . the 
freight was the mail. We had on board 5,845 bags of 
mail from all parts of the eastern world. The day be- ~ 
fore we reached New York they began to hoist this 
out of the hold with a derrick and pile it on the deck 
to the right and left where a space had been enclosed. — 
When we reached quarantine, New York, two lighters 
came up one on either side of our ship, and canvass 
chutes were fastened from the second deck to the floor 
of the lighter 40 feet below. Into these the mail bags 
were thrown pell-mell and tumbled to the floor of the 
lighter. In Pisa, Italy, we had bought some pieces of 
sculpture as souvenirs, exvecting them to be at South- 
ampton so we could take them with us. Not having 
arrived we requested the firm to send them by parcel 
post. When I saw them hoisting the mail bags out of 
the hold of the ship, and the way the handled them on 
deck, 1 thought that these nieces of sculpture would 
not be worth the custom by the time they reached A- 
merica. But when I saw them throw mail bags into 
the chutes and how they tumbled to the floor of the 
steamer below, I decided that our works of art would 
not be worth the postage by the time they reached 
New York, and if this handling continued by the time 
they got to Reedley they would not be worth the 
material used in packing them. 


I did not know until I read in the New York paper 
the day after our arrival that in the first class of our 
ship was the Right Rev. Joseph Schrembes, bishop of 
Cleveland, with the bones of Saint Christine which 
Pope Pius the XI had blessed. No wonder he got the 
relics and the blessing for he brought a gift of $200,- 
000 to Rome. When I read this I thought what a pity 
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Catholic bishops are bringing bones of ates saints 
from Rome to be worshipped and Protestants are quar- 
reling about modernism and fundamentalism while the 
great purpose of the Christian religion, to free men 


_ from self and sin and establish in this world God’s 


kingdom of righteousness, is being neglected. Twen- 
ty years ago W. T. Stead wrote a book with the title, 
“Tf Christ came to Chicago.” I am afraid if Christ 
came to America he would say to Catholic and Prot- 
estant religious leaders some of the things he said to 
the religious leaders in Jerusalem, as recorded in 
Matthew 23. 

When after an absence of four months you are 
in sight of the Statue of Liberty and the American 
shore a peculiar feeling of joy comes to you in which 
you forget all the unpleasant experiences, and forgive 
the religious leaders their perversity in the gladness 
of being permitted to return to your native land. 
Then you can understand what the poet meant when 
he said: 

“Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said— 
Whose heart has not within him burned 
When homeward now his footsteps turn 
From wandering on a foreign strand, 
This is ‘my own, my native land’.” 


Some of this exultant ioy was knocked out of us 
before we got through the customs, which took just 
three years. After inspecting all the passports they 
allowed all the passengers, about 950, to go ashore. 
Then the stewards brought the baggage and each pas- 
senger tried to locate his trunks and suitcases. You 
can, or rather you can not imagine, the confusion. 
After two and a half hours we had all of our baggage 
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except one trunk which we finally located among the 
baggage of the first class passengers more than a block 
away from the place where it was supposed to be. 
I said to Harold Eymonn as we left the wharf: “In_ 
side of one week I could improve upon the system 
they have here.’”’ He answered like a flash: “I could 
improve upon that in 15 minutes.” Either he thought 
his intelligence greatly superior to mine, or he thought 
still less of the landing system than IJ did. I prefer 
to assume the latter. No, not everything in America 
is as good as it might be, but compared with Europe 
it looks like paradise to me. New York, especially 
lower Manhattan, is a forest of skyscrapers. I figured 
out that if some earthquake would convert New York 
into a heap of ruins it would make a pile of debris 
150 feet deep. If then in 3,000 years from now some 
archiologist would make excavations here like they 
are now making at Ninevah and Babylon in Assyria, 
he would make some wonderful discoveries. 

Taking one of the splendid trains of the Pennsyl- 
-vania railroad we soon reached Chicago, which has 
the largest and most convenient Union station in the 
world, completed during our absence, with train sheds 
covering 35 acres and when finished will cost $75,000. 
But the station at Reedley, California, when we 
reached it looked better than that to us, and we felt 
that John Howard Payne was right when he wrote: 
“Home Sweet Home, a charm from the sky seems to 
hallow us there which sought through the world is 
ne’er met with elsewhere.” 

We have traveled 15,000 miles and have seen 
much, and I have tried to let you see some of it with 
us. I have written without prejudice, and I trust that 
you have enjoyed this excursion as much as we did. 
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A PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF WAR 


' That war is the negation of everything declared 
in the New Testament that it means everything which 
Christ did not mean, and means nothing which Christ 
did mean, is becoming more and more apparent to 
an increasing number of Christians. The Mennonites 
and Quakers are no longer alone in their opposition to 
war. In April 1925 the Ministerial Union of Los 
Angeles passed a_ resolution in which appears the 
statement: “Modern warfare is contrary to the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus and any punishment for con- 
scientous abstinence from war or outspoken objection 
to war is repugnant to religion, to morality and to the 
spirit of our constitutional liberties.” At the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, May 1924 at Spring- 
field, Mass., a resolution was passed which contains the 
following words; “The hour has struck for the church 
to take positive and practical steps to end war. We shall 
seek to reveal to all our people the nature, causes and 
consequences of war, for the removal of the causes of 
war, such as selfish nationalism, economic, imperialism 
and militarism. We urge all other christian bodies to 
join us in declaring that war violates the spirit and pur- 
pose of Jesus.” At a conference of more than thirty de- 
nominations held at Washington, D. C., Dec. 1st to 3rd, 
1925, which I had the privilege of attending, the fol- 
lowing statement was made; “War is the most colossal 
calamity and scourge of modern life. War is not inevit- 
able. It is the supreme enemy of mankind. Its futility 
is beyond question. Its continuance is the suicide for ci- 
vilization. We are determined to outlaw the whole war 
system. Economics and industry, social welfare and 
progressive civilization, morality and religion, all de- 
mand a new international order in which righteousness 
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and justice between nations shall prevail and in which 
nation shall fear nation no longer, and prepare for war 
no more. For the attainment of this high ideal the life 
of the nations must be controlled by the spirit of mu- 
tual goodwill made effective through appropriate ag- 
encies. War must be outlawed and declared a crime by 
international agreement. The war spirit and war feel- 
ings must be banished and war preparations abandoned. 
Permanent peace based on equal justice and fair deal- 
ing for all alike, both great and small, must be achiev- 
ed. The Kingdom of God in the relations of the nations 
must be banished and war preparations abandoned. 
Permanent peace based on equal justice and fair deal- 
ing for all alike, both great and small, must be achiev- 
ed. -The Kingdom of God in the relations of nations 
must be established. This stuvendous, difficult and ur- 
gent task challenges the Churches of America and all 
citizens of goodwill. It is a moral and religious as 
well as an economic and political task. All the fortes 
of civilization must therefore unite in this noble ad- 
venture of faith and purpose.” 


In the New Testament there is not so much said 
against slavery or poligamy as against war and yet 
these two evils have been abolished through the in- 
fluence of Christian thinking. Why should not the 
same be done with war? For neither one nor the 
other, nor both of these wrongs is as great a sin and 
crime as is war. War is the greatest collective sin 
which humanity can commit against God and it is the 
greatest crime against the human family. If the in- 
telligence of the human race had come together to 
devise a plan to settle international difficulties they 
could not possibly have found a plan that is more 
costly, more insane and more hellish than war. 
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The possibility of abolishing war is engaging the 
serious attention of an increasing number of think- 
ing men and women in all parts of the world, and in- 
deed it is necessary that it should for if the next war 
among civilized nations is not prevented it will mean 
the destruction of civilization. Will Irving in his book, 
“The next war” tells us that in comparison with the 
next war the World War will seem but a child’s play. 
During the World War Germany began to use poison 
gas and there was indignation at this atrocity every- 
where, but in less than three weeks the Allies were 
also using poison gas. Before the close of the war a 
man by the name of Lewis had discovered the Lewisite 
gas, heavier than air and so deadly that it destroys 
all life. When asked by a friend, if fifty airplanes 
could fly over London and dropping his gasbombs on 
the city could destroy all life in that great metrop- 
olis in six hours, he replied, ‘No, it would take less 
than three hours.” And an American general said, 
“You bet your life we will use it in the next war.” Are 
we so ignorant as to think that we alone will use it.. 
Japan or France, Germany or England or whatever 
country will be our enemy will also use poison gas or 
something worse. Winston Churchill has written a 
pamphlet lately under the title: “Will the present 
civilization commit suicide,” in which he shows that 
the next war would mean that. Gen. O’Ryan said in 
a speech at Washington, D. C., on July 4th, 1920, “If 
there is another war the blame must be laid at the 
door of the Christian Church, for the Church now has 
the power and the influence to abolish war.” In or- 
der that you may see how unchristian and devilish war 
is, I shall ask you to consider first the causes of war 
and then the results of war and then I am certain 
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you will, like myself, do all you can to abolish this 
crime and bring a Christian era of peace and good- 
will among men. In centuries of the past war might 
be caused by the cupidity of pride of some petty ruler. 
or feudal lord, who felt himself insulted by another 
or wanted a piece of territory which did not belong to 
him. To obtain revenge or get possession of the de- 
sired land he armed his vassals and sent them to make 
war on his rival. That time is happily past forever. 
No ruler or king or emporer or president living today 
can declare war. The causes of modern wars are com- 
mercial exploitation, secret lying diplomacy and mili- 
tarism. For the last seventy five years the civilized 
countries have been grabbing the land and resources 
of the backward nations of the earth. In 1914 Great 
Britain held in Africa 3,700,000 square miles. France 
4,086,000 square miles, Germany 900,000 square miles, 
and their capitalists were exploiting the people and 
resources of this vast domain in such a way that at 
times they got 600% profit on their investments. 
‘Where the trade went there the army and navy fol- 
lowed. Sometimes the capitalists of the different na- 
tions come into conflict with each other and sometimes 
the natives refuse to be exploited. There is war now 
in Morocco because the Riffs refuse to be tyrannized 
and exploited by France. The saddest thing about this 
war is that one hundred volunteer American aviators 
furnishing their own equipment have joined the 
French and are dropping deadly bombs on innocent 
Riffian men, women and children. Such murders ought 
certainly forfeit their American citizenship. In China 
we had the beginning of another World War when a 
Chinaman was shot in a Japanese factory at Shang- 
hi and when later a foolish English officer after com- 
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manding a mob 12,000 to disperse gave orders to his 
soldiers to shoot to kill. They killed fourteen and 
wounded forty-two, and because of the extra territor- 
ialism neither the Japanese or English murderer could 
be tried before a Chinese court. The primary cause 
of the great World War was that Germany was build- 
ing too many ships and that by a concession from Tur- 
key she was building a railroad from Constantinople 
through Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. The one great 
outstanding result of the war is that Germany has 
lost all her ships and colonies and these are now be- 
ing used and exploited by the capitalists of the Al- 
lies instead of by the German capitalists. The cause 
of the next war will be conflicting interests in oil and 
coal and iron deposits, like our Chester Concessions in 
Turkey. 


The second cause of war is secret lying diplomacy. 
Secret commercial and military alliances had been 
made in Europe and when they told us this was a war 
to abolish war, to destroy militarism, to make the 
world safe for democracy they lied to us. In 1917 they 
had a revolution in Russia in which the Czarist govern- 
ment was overthrown and when the Bolsheviki got pos- 
session of the Czar’s place they searched the archives 
and found the secret treaty of London signed by the 
diplomatic representatives of the Allies on April 28, 
1915, in which was specified in detail what each one 
of the Allied Nations should receive in case of vic- 
tory over the Central Powers. By the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in spite of Wilson’s protest, each nation ob- 
tained what had been specified in this secret London 
Treaty. Russia did not get the Black Sea and the 
Dardanelles, as specified in the London Treaty be- 
cause she withdrew before the war ended and made a 
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separate treaty with Germany. 

The third reason for war is militarism. Militarism 
makes for war. If I practice target shooting in pre- 
paration for a hunting trip, the time will come when 
I want to go on the hunting trip and shoot a deer or 
a bear. If I study medicine for four or six years the 
time will come when I want to hang out my shingle 
and nractice medicine. If a military officer studies the 
science, tactics and strategy of war for ten and twelve 
years the time will come when he wants to put the 
things into practice and when there is any possibility 
for war he will push with all his might to bring about 
that war for then only can he put his knowledge into 
practice and expect promotion and glory. Two weeks 
before the assasination of the Austrian Crown Prince 
and his wife at Sarajavo, Russia had increased her 
yearly contingent from 450,000 to 580,000 men and 
had an army of 3,500,000 men. I travelled in 1907 
in five countries in Europe and when I saw how they 
were burdened with militarism, I said in my lectures 
given at that time, ‘Europe will have one of two things 
‘In ten years from now; either disarmament or war.” 
Secretary Gray of England wrote, “If we had had 
eight hours more the war might have been averted.” 
But they had not those eight hours, for the tre- 
mendous military machine of Europe had been 
mobilized, and like a hellish juggernaut brought de- 
struction on Europe. 


Results of the war. Now that we have had time 
to sober un and get back to sanity let us contemplate 
the results of the war. There were killed on the battle- 
fields 12,000,000 men, 30,000,000 wounded and missing, 
many of these are dead. At least seven to ten mil- 
lion died of sickness and starvation. The decrease in 
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birth rate we can only estimate. It is very conserv- — 
ative to say that 45,000,000 of the white race have 
been killed. Some who are in a better position than 
I to know estimate the loss much higher. Forty five — 
million is twelve times the population of the state of 
California, and the white race cannot stand another 
shock like that. The cost of the war was 336 billion 
dollars. Fifteen millions for every hour that the war 
lasted. This wealth was actually destroyed as if a 
man bought a new automobile and then put five pounds 
of dynamite under it and blew it to smitherines, or 
would build a new home at a cost of $10,000 and 
when finished put a load of kindling in the basement 
soak that with five gallons of kerosene and set a match 
to it. 800,000 men working three generations, 90 
years could not reproduce this wealth. 


But the moral losses are greater than the material 
losses. The first murder that is committed in any 
war is the murder of truth. Each country begins 
systematically to lie about the enemy country. In 
England Lord Northcliffe had charge of Public Infor- 
mation. After the war when a friend said to him, “You 
told some lies about Germany and Austria,” he replied, 
“That was my business. You ought to honor me for 
having made a good job.” George Creel had that po- 
sition in America and he too made a good job of it. 
After the war he said boastingly, ‘‘We used books, 
periodicals, papers, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
movies and the pulpit.” I had occasion to notice how 
they used the movies and the pulpits. They filmed 
and advertised extensively, “The Heart of the World,” 
as pictures actually taken on the battlefields of Bel- 
gium and France and urged the people to see them. 
I went to a movie to see this film and an aged man 
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sitting beside me said during a pause, “I thought they 
were going to show us pictures taken on the battle 
fields. These are all taken in Hollywood and all those 
German devils on that screen are American citizens.” - 
That man spoke the truth. In a church in Ohio the 
minister making propaganda every Sunday for the war 
read a letter containing the statement that the Ger- 
man Kaiser had placed 200 American prisoners of war 
in a corral for 5 days and gave them only water to 
drink. In another corral he placed 500 dogs giving 
them only water, and at the end of the five days he 
turned the hungry dogs onto the emaciated prisoners 
and the dogs tore them to shreds eating parts of their 
bodies. That minister had enough sense to know that 
this was not true. General Charteri tells the story 
that he received pictures of a train. One, car was load- 
ed with bodies of dead soldiers, another was filled with 
the bodies of dead cavalry horses, On the carload of 
dead horses was a sign saying that the carcasses were 
to be boiled down for soap fat. He changed the sign 
from the car load of dead horses to the carload of 
dead soldiers and circulated the photograph in the al- 
lied Nations saying, this is what the Germans are do- 
ing with the dead soldiers. No doubt, the Germans 
circulated among their people equally horrible lies a- 
bout France, England and America. In consequence 
of this the hearts and minds of the people are full 
of hatred, prejudice and a spirit of revenge. 


There are other moral losses. ‘‘War Babies” in 
this country meant the easy money which the prof- 
iteers made during the war. War Babies in Europe 
meant what the words indicate. Women and girls 
in the munition factories of England were given 
liquor twice a day like the soldiers in the fields and 
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today England has a drunken motherhood. An Am- 
erican minister who had visited London five times be- 
fore the war and twice since says there are ten wom- 
en soliciting on the streets of London tonight where 
there was one before the war. Nor have we escaped 
the moral loss though we were 3, 500 miles from the 
battlefields. In the last ten years 75,000 people were 
murdered in the United States. My estimate is that 
over 50% of these would still be living had it not been 
for the war. You can’t teach 4,000,000 young men for 
two years how to kill and send them to Europe for 
that purpose and then tell them, “The war is over, go 
home and be good.”” Human nature does not react that 
way. The Diomond boys of Brooklyn who shot down 
a bank messenger and the policeman accompanying him 
are a direct result of the war. Since the war and this 
cold blooded murder they are transferring all larger 
sums of money in New York in armored cars under 
heavy guard. 


In the civilized countries of the world there are at 
present about 45 organizations whose object is to work 
for World Peace. We wish for all of them the greatest 
possible success, and, no doubt, it is our duty to co- 
operate in the establishing of international institu- 
tions for world justice and the peaceful settlement of 
all disputes. But, if I am a Christian, a disciple of 
Jesus Christ and have come to the conclusion that war 
is the diametrical opposite of everything that Jesus 
taught and lived, then I will say, “I will have nothing 
to do with war. Except to denounce and oppose it.” 
If they draft me and want to compel me to go forth 
to kill people I will say. “You can place me against a 
wall and shoot me at sunrise but i will not at your 
behest go forth to kill my brother.” If we can induce 
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576,000,000 Christians to take this attitude toward war 
it will mean the abolition of war. 


THE FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MENNONITE DENOMINATION CELEBRATED 
AT BASIL AND ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 

JUNE 13-16, 1925 


This was the first time in 400 years that repre- 
sentatives of our denomination met in an ecumenical 
conference, and I began to ask myself why it was that 
we had not had such a meeting before. Perhaps cir- 
cumstances did not allow, there was no opportunity, 
but I rather think that our people did not dare to or 
care to have such a meeting. The leaders evidently 
thought that our people being scattered in small groups 
from Siberia in Asia to the Western Coast of North 
America, and being divided into different factions 
would have little in common, and bringing them to- 
gether would only cause misunderstanding and 
friction and end in dissention and strife. But I can 
testify that with but one small exception, when the 
brethern from Holland had a little misunderstanding, 
the conference was so harmonious and successful that 
an extension committee has been appointed to arrange 
for another world conference not in 400 years from 
now but in 2 or 8 years, so that we who had the priv- 
ilege of attending the 1st shall also have the pleasure 
of attending the second. 

You.can easily appreciate how impossible it is to 
give an adequate report of such an important meet- 
ing in the space of a brief article. Then too in this 
report the circumstances, the surroundings, the at- 
mosphere, and above all the personalities are lacking 
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which made that conference | so important: and: memor- 
able. 


Perhaps it sesnla not be amiss if I should tell you. 
who we Mennonites are, why we are Mennonites, and. 
why we happen to be in America. We all know that in 
the 16th century there was a great reformation in 
Europe. It was a protest against the apostacy and 
corruption of the Catholic Church in Rome. This re-. 
formation was led by Luther in Germany, Calvin in 
France, Wicliffe and Knox in England and Scotland,. 
and Zwingli in Switzerland. In Zwingli’s Church at: 
Zurich there was a group of men who thought his. 
break with Rome was not absolute and his reforma-- 
tion was not radical enough, according to the New 
Testament. They said, “You have retained infant: 
baptism, we believe that according to Christ’s teach-. 
ing people ought to be baptized upon confession of: 
faith.” They said that he had formed a state Church 
similar to the Hierarchy in Rome while they believed 
in the separation of Church and state. They said you: 
take the sword and make war against the Catholics 
and we believe in the principle of nonresistance as 
taught byJesus. Indeed, in the life of Zwingli it came 
to pass what Jesus said, “He that taketh the sword 
shall perish by the sword.’’ Zwingli died on the bat- 
tlefield. They argued these points with Zwingli but to 
no avail. They held separate meetings in their own 
homes and on the 25th day of January, 1525 four of 
them were baptized upon their confession of faith, and 
thus was started what is known in history as the An- 
abaptist Movement. The four leaders, Felix Manz, 
George Blaurock, Conrad Crebel, and William Reub- 
lin were University graduates, influential men and the 
movement rapidly spread throughout Switzerland. 
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When Zwingli saw this he induced the civil authorities 


to pass an edict of death against those who were bap- 
tized upon confession of faith or who refused to 
have their children baptized and a bloody persecu- 
tion ensued. All the leaders died a martyr’s death. 
We saw the place in the Limmat River, the swift deep 
stream issuing from Lake Zurich where Felix Manz 
was drowned. Being sentenced to death because he 
would not recant and return to the Reformed Church, 
he was bound hand and feet and doubled up until his 
elbows were below his knees and a stick placed through 
them. ‘Thus he was placed in a boat, a Reformed min-. 
ister and the executioner were with him, and the boat- 
man guided the boat out into the stream. The min- 
ister tried to persuade him to recant and return, when 
he refused he gave the executioner the signal and at 
a place’ where there is now a large bridge he was 
thrown overboard and sank beneath the water, re- 
peating the words of the dying Saviour, ‘Father in- 
to thy hands I commit my spirit.” Many of the An- 
-abaptists fled to the Palatinate in south Germany 
where a plague had depopulated the region and the 
ruler had invited them guaranteeing them religious 
liberty. While in Switzerland I visited with an Evan- 
gelical pastor and he told me that he had found at 
the home of a Mennonite widow amongst the rubbish 
the diary of a certain Kreuenbehl, evidently one of 
my ancestors, describing his iourney from Switzer- 
land to south Germany in which he states that he 
came to certain villages which were deserted, corpses 
were lying unburied in the streets, the living having 
fled. Yet into such forbidding circumstances these 
people went, and there are still several Mennonite 
Churches there. Holland also invited the Anabap- 
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tists to come guaranteeing them protection. They 
came down the Rhine by the thousands, but tolerance 
was of only short duration. When Holland came under 
the authority of Spain, Phillip II being a bigoted Cath- 
olic thought he could do no greater favor to God in 
heaven or the Pope in Rome than if he would exter- 
minate these “dammed heretics” as he called them. 
He commissioned the Duke of Alva to this murderous 
work and this butcher reported to his majesty after 
about two years that this work was now completed for 
he had killed 18000 of the heretics and cleared the land 
of this evil. Here our history begins as Mennonites. 
A young man was to be executed because he had been 
converted and was baptized upon his confession of 
faith. He was allowed to make a confession of his 
faith before he died. He made such a joyful confes- 
sion, and looked so courageously into death and so 
hopefully beyond that his confession struck home to 
the heart of a Catholic priest by the name ot Menno 
Simon, and this man went home and began to study 
the New Testament and he came to the conclusion 
that these people are right and the Catholic Church 
putting them to death is wrong. He resigned from the 
priesthood and withdrew from the Catholic Church. 
The scattered and persecuted people came to him and 
besaught him to become their leader. On the 12th 
day of January, 1536 he was baptized and took up the 
task of ministering to them. He being a gifted, in- 
fluential man, those organized by him into congrega- 
tions were called Mennonites. During the time of 
persecution in Holland some of them migrated to Prus- 
sia being promised religious liberty and exemption 
from military service. When these privileges were 
withdrawn in 1776 thousands of them migrated to 
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south Russia on invitation of Queen Katherine who 
guaranteed them freedom from military service for 
all time. When in 1873 this privilege was withdrawn 


about 10,000 of the Russian Mennonites emigrated to- 


America and settled in Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Canada. But the first Mennonites had 
come to America on invitation of Wm. Penn and set- 
tled at Germantown in 1683. 


Now at the 400th anniversary, Germany, Holland, 


Switzerland, France, and America were represented, - 


and the representatives from Russia came as far as 
‘the border of Switzerland but could not enter that 
country because of a law that no citizen of Russia shail 
be allowed to enter Switzerland. About seven years 
ago on the streets of Geneva a Russian delegate to an 
international conference was murdered by another 
Russian. The Soviet government held Switzerland 
responsible claiming they had not given this delegate 
police protection. Switzerland claimed that it was a 
Russian subject who had committed. the crime so 
‘they were not responsible. The matter was finally set- 
tled in a peaceable way, and then Switzerland passed 
the law mentioned above. The Swiss brethren saw 
the state officials at Bern and offered to give 10,000 
francs bond for each one of the Russian delegates but 
the officials told them they could make no exceptions to 
the law. Fortunately Basel is on the northern frontier 
of Switzerland and the Russian delegates being in 
Germany could come to the southern frontier of that 
country, sO a commission of the conference was ap- 
pointed to meet these delegates between the Swiss and 
German frontier guards on Monday afternoon. 

The conference was held in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
Ing which had been appropriately decorated for the 
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occasion. When we were seated in our places on Sat- 
urday evening the combined, mixed choir of the two | 

Mennonite Churches in the vicinity of Basel greeted 
us with a song of welcome, “Gruess Gott” was the — 
title of the song, and we felt instantly that among — 

these simple, pious godly people we were indeed wel- 
come, and this impression was deenened during the. 
days of the conference. I thought at this conference 

and at another smaller conference which I attended 
in the Jura mountains, that somewhat of the simplicity 
and grandeur of the mountains among which they live 
has been imparted to the character of these Swiss 
Mennonites. After the song of welcome six short ad- 
dresses of welcome were made. One by each of the 
pastors of the two local Churches and four by re- 
presentatives of organizations outside of our denom- 
ination. The substance of the four addresses de- 
livered by men outside our own denomination was 
this; that our denomination had by its patient suf- 
fering, not returning evil for evil, by its living faith 

and its godly life become an example and inspiration 
for the whole great Church of the Reformation. They 
also said the fact that you can celebrate a 400th an- 
niversary is like a miracle before our eyes; that you 
who have no systematic Church organization, that you 
who never asked nor received any state support, that 
you who were persecuted by both Protestants and 

Catholics should still exist after 400 years seems to 
us miraculous and an evidence that God’s protecting 
hand was over you and that God’s favor is resting 
upon you. At the close I shall endeavor to show you 
the purpose of this divine protection and favor. 


We went to hotels in the vicinity of the Y. M. 
C. A. for the night. The Sunday morning service was 
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opened by an inspiring anthem and good congregation- 
al singing by the conference. Then Bro. Kroeker 
preached the conference sermon taking for a text Psm. 
85. He said in the introduction: ‘This is a momen- 
tous occasion, this is an important hour. Upon us at 
this time are looking all the Mennonite Churches. 
Not only they but the great Church of the Reformation 
and not only they but the whole world which has lost 
the way of righteousness and peace is looking to us 
to see whether they can possibly find in a little Christ 
centered denomination, the solution for the great prob- 
lems now confronting them and the way back to the 
light.”” ‘What shall our answer be?” Then he spoke 
of the simple piety and great faith which characterized 
and adorned the founders of our denomination and our 
ancestors, and told us only as we emulate these can 
we be a blessing in the future as they were in the past. 


In the program for Sunday afternoon the com- 
mittee had made the mistake of placing an historic 
essay on the Devotees in Holland and eighteen other 
speeches by representatives of different countries and 
organizations. You can easily imagine what happened. 
The doctor reading this historical essay occupied one 
and ahalf hour, and the eighteen brethren following 
him were. to confine themselves to five minutes each. 
The second sveaker, a brother from Holland, could not 
do that in as much as he had written out his greet- 
ings and was determined to read the whole though it 
took him fifteen minutes during which the chairman 
called him down twice. This incident lead to a mis- 
understanding and a controversy on Monday between 
the two factions of the Church in Holland. The two 
factions in Holland are sharply divided on many issues. 
In one matter I noticed it especially. There is in the 
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federal prison at The Hague a young Mennonite who 
refused to render military service. One faction of the 
Mennonite Church in Holland thinks he is a fanatic 
and ought to be excommunicated. The other faction 
thinks he is following the dictates of his conscience 
and is a martyr to his faith. I agree with the latter 
faction, and I am glad that I had the privilege of vis- 
iting this prisoner and giving him a word of encour- 
agement. 


All the papers read and the addresses made at the 
conference were good and worth while, but it would 
take much space to give even a sketch of their con- 
tents. The two most important actions taken by the 
conference were the appointing of an extension com- 
mittee to provide for another conference in the near 
future, and the petition sent to the Canadian Govern- 
ment to allow 52 Mennonite Russian Refugees who 
were detained in Germany on account of sickness, and 
have been pronounced cured, to proceed to Canada in 
order that they might be reunited with the members 
of their families who have gone there. The closing 
session of the Conference was held at Zurich for we 
wanted to see the place where our denomination had 
actually been founded and where the founders had died 
the martyr’s death. At the station we were received 
by a committee and led through the city to the Gross 
Munster, a large Reformed Church, which had former- 
ly been a Catholic Cathedral. Here the pastor gave us 
the history of the building and the organist played 
several hymns. Then we proceeded to the LaVater 
House. After a song and prayer Dr. Harold, the 
President of the Church Council, spoke. He said that 
he did not come before us with a good conscience, be- 
cause his predecessors 400 years ago had drowned the 
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founders —of our denomination in the Limmat. But 


times_have changed and we had forgotten and for- _ 


given otherwise we would not have invited him to this 
meeting and if they had not changed their attitude 
he would not have come. 

Following that Dr. Koehler of the theological 
faculty of the University of Zurich read the highest 
eulogy I ever read or heard of our denomination. He 
said, that until twenty years ago when the professors 
in the universities of Europe lectured on the Reforma- 
tion and came to the Anabaptists and Mennonites they 
shrugged their shoulders and said, “‘A fanatical move- 
ment which appeared as a by product of the Reforma- 
tion and was soon suppressed by the authority of the 
State.” “About 20 years ago Dr. Ludwig Keller of 
Berlin opened our eyes through his original investiga- 
tions, and now seeing the worth of your denomina- 
tion for this part of the world’s history every theo- 
logical faculty of every university in Europe is mak- 
ing original investigations, and when the result of 
these investigations is published in ten volumes, the 
first to appear this fall, your denomination will oc- 
cupy the position and receive the recognition to which 
you are justly entitled.” 

In the closing remarks I said that there was a 
time in my life when I was ashamed that I was a 
Mennonite, that I belonged to such a small and insig- 
nificant denomination, but after hearing what Dr. 
Koehler and others on this occasion: said concerning 
our denomination, I thanked God for the privilege of 
being a Mennonite, and only prayed that I might be 
worthy of the heritage received from our ancestors. 

What is the purpose for which God has so mar- 
velously preserved our small denomination? What 
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is our mission to the world? I think it’s none other 
than to lead the Christian world in the abolition of | 
war. We have opposed and denounced war for 400 
years. Since the World War all Christians and think- 
ing men see the futility and the barbarity of war and 
are disgusted with it. Mordecai said to Esther when 


he wanted her to save the Jewish people, “Who knows 


but thou art come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this?” So say I to our little Mennonite Denomina- 
tion. Slavery has been abolished in all the world and 
the first protest that was ever made against slavery 
was made by the Mennonites of Germantown and 
signed by them and the Quakers. If the Mennonites 
and the Quakers and all the other small denominations 
opposed to war could get together and pass a resolu- 
tion against war and back it up with their lives, the 
world would sit up and take notice and it would be the 
beginning of the end of this curse which has blasted 
humanity for thousands of years. ‘Who knows but 
thou art come to the kingdom for such a time as this.” 
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